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Hotes, 


ORIENTATION. 

Tue very word seems to indicate the east 
as the principal cardinal point. But to us 
the north is the main cardinal point. The 
compass points to the north, and our sea- 
faring ancestors steered by the Little Bear. 
To the old Christians of North-Western 
Europe the cardinal point may be said to 
have been the east, possibly a survival of a 
worship of the rising sun. Gothic churches 
are orientated ; Italian churches are not. 
The priest who entered the Temple of 
Jerusalem faced the west, that is to say, 
the entrance was at the eastern end. The 
reason of this was probably that the 
Temple, being the habitation of the Deity, 
and not a place of assembly, was orientated 
like a human habitation. The most con- 
venient place for the door of a hut or tent 
was on the eastern side, where the morning 
sun could enter. 

Some early people in India, speaking an 
Aryan language, must have had the east as 
their main cardinal point, for the word Deccan 
is believed to correspond with derter, the right 
hand, that is, the region to the south of us 
when we look to the east. In Hertfordshire I 
have noted that most of the large old farm- 


houses have the enclosed cattle-yard to the 
south, and a line of barns beyond that further 
south. I think the Ttalian Benedictine 
abbeys have the cloister to the north of the 
church for shade, and that the earliest 
abbeys built in North Europe had the same 
arrangement; but it was soon reversed and 
the cloister built on the south side, for in our 
dark northern lands sunshine is rarer and 
more precious than shade. 

Early British round dwellings, which were 
partly below ground level, had, I believe, 
their doors facing east. Was it in order that 
the rising sun might rouse the inmates to 
their daily work ; or because, built thus, the 
western storms would not beat in? Reasons 
for east-and-west orientation are universal 
over the globe. These points are more clear] 
marked by sunrise and sunset than sout 
and north are by culmination of the sun and 
by the Pole star ; whereas in changing from 
one hemisphere to another north and south 
may be said to change values. There seems 
an obviousness in imagining in old time the 
west to be the region of degnetion spirits, 
who are setting, as it were, to this universe 
of things seen. The Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection, reversing this pagan ignor- 
ance or vagueness of hope might almost as 
easily lead to the fancy that the west was 
the bad direction as the east was the good. 
Suffer me to add a word on the orientation 
of Scotch houses. 

Following the late Prof. Skene, I suppose 
the earliest permanent dwellings to have oom 
beehive-shaped, with no window or chimney, 
but with one entrance door on the east side; 
the roof in no case truly domical, but either 
of flat stones, each horizontal circle smaller 
than the one below, or, often, of turfs, or 
peats. As manners advanced, two chambers, 
the outer shared by the poultry, dogs, pigs, 
&c., would be required, the entrance door 
still from habit most frequently facing east. 
The den, as the parlour or principal living 
room is called, with the hearth, and the 
principal family bed in a recess opposite the 
fire, is normally, so far as my observation 
goes, to the left of the little passage never 
absent, and usually protected by a wooden 
porch—z.e., the ben is normally to the south, 
the warmest side, and the bout to the north. 
The words ben and bout are, I believe, not 
Gaelic, but Saxon = within and without. 

Was the beehive shape suggested by a 
bell-shaped tent of skins kept down to the 
ground outside by large stones, or was this 
the form of the cover of the two-wheeled 
cars in which the nomad family flitted from 
time to time to pastures new? The word 


‘ 
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tilt-cart, when the ‘H.E.D.’ comes to it, may 
possibly throw some light on this. If our 
ancestors used hemispherical tents, we should 
suppose they must have been supported on 
hemispherical wickerwork, like the form of 
some baskets. That they made basketwork, 
and that this art suggested the curious 
Kelticinterlaced patterns of illuminations and 
sculptured stone crosses, may, I suppose, be 
taken as proved. I will venture one last con- 
jecture or provisional hypothesis. Did our 
forbears conceive the starry heavens as a 
dome, improving on the earlier notion of the 
Egyptians and Chaldzans, who perhaps con- 
sidered it as a pyramid, because they once 
dwelt in tents supported by a oual ole? 
The word zenith is of Arabian origin. There 
is more to be said for the pyramid conception 
than might seem at first sight, for it gives a 
set of four very simple plane projections for 
the places of the stars. - T. WItson. 
Harpenden. 


An Irish Device* ANTICIPATED IN ENG- 
LAND.—While admitting some slight inaccu- 
racies in my summary of the story told by 
the rollicking O'Shaughnessy in Charles 
Lever’s (“Harry Lorrequer”) military novel, 
‘Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon,’ cited 
by me from memory (as indicated by your 
correspondent, whose courtesy in so kindly 
supplying the reference I beg hereby grate- 
fully to acknowledge), it appears to me that 
errors in detail do not affect the point of 
the yarn in regard to the object with which 
I sulenitted the query. That object was to 
call the attention of the readers of ‘N. & Q. 
to an interesting anticipation of the incident 
narrated, by analogy with a similar ruse. 

On Friday, 22 September, 1704, one Tom 
Sharp, a notorious housebreaker, and, in a 
sense, a literary character —for he has left 
behind him a graphic account of Newgate 
during the seventeenth century, still occa- 
sionally cited as a reference was hanged 
for the murder of a watchman while at- 
tempting to commit a burglary at a shoe- 
maker's shop situate at the corner of Great 
Wild Street, looking up Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. According to a custom 
then prevailing in the strict administration 
of criminal law, of carrying the death sen- 
tence into effect on a site as nearly as possible 
adjacent to that of the commission of the 
crime for which the convict was doomed to 
suffer, the authorities ordered that the gal- 
lows should be erected at the “four-wont” 
way, formed by Drury Lane traversing the 


8. See ‘ Arrest for Debt in Ireland,’ ante, pp. 29, 


east end of Long Acre and the westerly 
termination of Great Queen Street, not half 
a hundred yards from the spot where the 
poor watchman had been murderously done 
to death. The analogy to Charles Lever’s 
story is thus told by Capt. Alexander Smith,* 
and I give it in the original form, with its 
quaint spelling, punctuation, capitals, and 
italics. The bailiff’s name was Abraham Wood: 


“ Abram had a Writ against an Engraver who 
kept a House opposite to Tons Acre in Drury Lane 
and having been several times to serve it, but could 
never light on the Man, because he work’d at his 
Business above Stairs, as not daring to shew his 
Head for fear of being arrested, for he owed a great 
deal of Money, Mr. Bum was in a Resolution of 
spending no more Time over him ; till, shortly after, 
hearing that one 7'om Sharp, a House-breaker, was 
to be hang’d at the end of low Acre, for murdering 
a Watch-man, he and his Follower dress’d them- 
selves like Carpenters, having Leather Aprons on, 
and Rules tuck’d in at the Apron Strings: then 
going early the morning or two before the Male- 
factor was to be executed, to the place appointed 
for Execution, they there began to pull out their 
Rules, and were very busie in hal. = wl out the 
Ground where they thought best for erecting the 
Gibbet. This drew several of the House-keepers 
about ’em presently, and among the rest the Hn- 
graver, who, out of a self-end humour of thinking 
he might make somewhat the more by People 
standing in his House to see the Execution, in Case 
this Gibbet was near it, gave Abram a Crown, 
saying, 

***7°ll give you a Crown more if you'll put the 
Gibbet hereabouts ;’ at the same time pointing where 
he would have it. 

**Quoth Abram : ‘ We must put it fronting exactly 
up Long Acre; besides, could I put it nearer your 
Door, I should require more Money than you propose, 
even as much as this’ [at the same time pulling it 
out of his pocket) ‘ Writ requires, which is twenty- 
five Pounds.’ So taking his prisoner away who 
could not give in Bail to the Action, he was carried 
to Jayl, without seeing 7'om Sharp executed ; but 
hop’d he should one time or other make a Holyday 
to see the Bailiff hang’d himself.” 

This episode is to be found in my friend Mr. 
John Ashton’s useful compilation ‘ Eighteenth- 
Century Waifs,’ under the heading “Imprison- 
ment for Debt,” on p. 228. 

‘Charles O'Malley’ was first published in 
Dublin in 1841. I do not need to quote the 
story as given in that edition on pp. 110 et seq., 
for, as 1 have said, my abbreviated version 
(ante, p. 29) will suffice to demonstrate the 
identity of the leading idea; but I may men- 
tion that, just as the ey debtor in the 
old tale was deceived by the actions of the 
bailiffs, clad in aprons and manipulating their 
foot-rules, into taking those officers for car- 


* From “The Life of Abraham Wood,” ‘ The 
Comical and Tragical History of the Lives and 
Adventures of the most noted Baylitis in and about 


London and Westminster,’ London, 1723, p. 37 et seg. 
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penters, so in the Harry Lorrequer incident 
O’Shaughnessy’s father was, on his first sight 
of the invaders of the meadow under his bed- 
room window, impressed with the notion that 
the grass was being paced by surveyors pro- 
specting a new road, until further dvediep- 
ments enlightened him as to their homicidal 
intentions. Now, writing of [reland in 1840-1, 
was the author acquainted with the English 
stratagem of 1704, published to the world in 
1723? Was the theme of his capital story 
derived from a perusal of Capt. Alexander 
Smith’s amusing little volume, the subject 
redressed with Hibernian local colouring and 
characteristic habits and tone? 
Temple. 


MACAULAY AND Cotiany. (See 9" §. i. 306.) 
—In a note at the above reference I ventured 
to suggest that the line in Macaulay’s ‘Ivry,’ 
And = Coligny’s hoary hair all dabbled with his 

might have a special significance, as perhaps 
alluding to the actual words traditionally 
attributed to Coligny at the time of his 
assassination. Since then I have come across 
a couplet in Voltaire’s ‘ Henriade,’ chant ii., 
which seems to confirm this supposition. It 
occurs in the description of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and refers to Coligny :— 
Compagnons, leur dit-il, achevez votre ouvrage, 

t de mon sang glacé souillez ces cheveux blancs. 

Possibly, indeed, Macaulay’s line may be 
an unconscious reminiscence of this one of 
Voltaire’s. 

In Smedley’s ‘History of the Reformed 
Religion in France,’ vol. ii. p. 5, it is stated 
that the admiral pointed to bis grey hairs as 
demanding reverence from the assassins. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


LawrENCE’s PortTRAIT OF WARREN Has- 
tTinGs.—This portrait, now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, is a well-known one. It 
was painted in 1811 for the wife of Col. Barton, 
aide-de-camp to Warren Hastings. There is 
at Thirlestane House, Cheltenham, a much 
earlier portrait, in crayons, of the same man 
by the same artist. This work, according to 
Sir Thomas Phillipps’s own catalogue of ‘ Pic- 
tures at Middle Hall, 1862 (British Museum, 
577. 1. 28 (24), was drawn by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence at Bath in 1786, and has the auto- 

raph of Lawrence on the back. It was 
Cnaahe at the Warren Hastings sale at 
Daylesford. As this interesting portrait was 
unknown to the late Sir George Scharf, and 
also to Sir Charles Lawson, its existence may 
be recorded here. Apropos of a passage in 
Sir Charles Lawson’s entertaining work, ‘The 


| 


Private Life of Warren Hastings,’ p. 150, to 
the effect that “several of Hodges’s Indian 
landscapes are still preserved at Daylesford,” 
I may mention that the Phillipps catalogue 
cited above enumerates twelve views in Cal- 
cutta and a view of the Government House 
at the same place, all by Hodges. These 
were purchased also at the 5 sale. 

. Roperts. 


“Many A SEVEN.”—This is often used to 
show that something has been said or done 
many times. My experience is that it is 
more of a woman's saying than a man’s; but 
both use it. “I’ve been many a seven times.” 
“You’ve told me that many a seven times.” 
These are sufficient to show how the phrase 
goes. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


THe SuBJUGATION OF IRELAND.—It is im- 
possible at the present day to determine to 
what extent Jewish money was utilized for 
the conquest of the sister isle. Two entries 
at least on the Pipe Rolls prove incontestably 
that such money was forthcoming. The Pipe 
Roll of 16 Henry II. (1170) says :— 

** Josce, Jew of Gloucester, owes 100 shillings for 
an amerciament for the moneys which he lent to 
those who went over to Ireland against the King’s 
prohibition.” 

In 1184, when the great Aaron of Lincoln 
died, the Crown pounced upon his numerous 
debtors, and required them to discharge their 
obligations into the Exchequer in lieu of pay- 
ing Aaron’s family. Thisis what the Pipe Roll 
of 32 Henry II. says :— 

“ For finding a conveyance to take the charters of 
Aaron from Nottingham to Northampton, three 
shillings ; and for carrying the moneys of the Arch- 
bishop of York and of Aaron (moneys which the 
King gave to John his son for going into Ireland) 
from Nottingham to Tilbury, eighteen shillings.” 


M. D. Davis. 


A Granite Tramway.—The Northampton 
Daily Reporter of 9 Sept., in recording the 
death of a Mr. George Savage, of Stoke 
Bruerne, Northamptonshire, aged eighty- 
four, says :— 

“The stretch of the roadway known as Watlin 
Street, or Street Road, between Towcester an 
Weedon, is not very familiar to Northamptonshire 
men and women, except those whose business 
takes them from the vicinity of either of those 
two places to the vicinity of the other. When- 
ever one first traverses this road he is sure to be 
struck with a strange, if not unique arrangement 
of stones on some of the hilly parts of the road. 
On two or three of the steepest hills on the left- 
hand side going up there are laid roughly dressed 
granite blocks, forming a pair of parallel channels 
an inch or so lower than the surface of the road. In 
times of rain the water pours down them in torrents, 
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These channels are very smooth, and being of the 
right width, they are used by heavily laden carts 
and waggons, which thusobtain considerable help up 
the hills. Asa matter of fact, they are stone tram- 
ways, and were laid expressly to facilitate the coaches 
in their journeys between London and Birming- 
ham. The London and Birmingham Railway was 
being made by George Stephenson, and there was 
the alarm that as soon as it was completed the 
locomotive would do all the work of the stage 
coach. If the coaches ceased to run, and all the 
traffic was monopolized by the new-fangled _rail- 
roads, turnpikes would no longer be profitable in- 
vestments. The only way, then, to preserve the 
vested interests of those having shares in turn- 
pike trusts was to acgelerate the coaches and 
enable them, in the matter of speed, to outrun 
the railway trains. The Turnpike Commissioners 
for this stretch of road accordingly laid out a con- 
siderable sum in reducing the height of the hills, 
removing thousands of loads from the tops to the 
bottoms, and laying the tramways on which the 
coaches should run when going up. About 300 men 
were employed in the work of removing the earth 
and laying the granite tramways; and they were all 
under the superintendence of Mr. Savage, who had 
the entire management of the whole work. How 
well the work was done an inspection would im- 
mediately show: it is as good now as the day it was 
finished, more than sixty years ago. Every one 
knows now how futile was the attempt to pit horse- 
flesh against the steam engine, but Mr. Savage was a 
grown man when the best men of Northamptonshire 
still had faith in the old methods of transit.” 


Euizasetu, Lapy Harrineton. — Genea- 
logists who have puzzled themselves over 
Elizabeth, Lady Harrington, will welcome 
the following narrative. 

After fighting a duel (1455) on Clistheath, 
near Exeter, the combatants, Thomas 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, and Lord Bonville, 
“lovingly embraced each other, and ever 
after there was a great love and amity 
between them” (Westcot, Holinshed). This 
earl’s three sons, successively Earls of Devon 
fell on the Lancastrian side, and so end 
the main line of Courtenay. Lord Bonville, 
his son, and his grandson fell within the space 
of two months, 1460-1, on the Yorkist side, 
and ended Bonville. Edward, the blind Earl 
of Devon, grandfather of Earl Thomas 
above, had a daughter Elizabeth, said to have 
died young, 1381 (Vivian, ‘ Visit. Corn.’ and 
‘Visit. Devon,’ and others) ; but Ezra Cleave- 
land states correctly, and no more, that she 
married John, ro | Harrington. He was 
succeeded by his brother illiam, whose 
daughter, Elizabeth, was Lady Harrington 
in her own right. Thus there were two 
ladies living bearing the same name and 
title ; the elder became second wife of Lord 
Bonville above, but retained her titular 
name, and died 1471 (Ing. p.m. 11 Edw. IV., 
No. 64), leaving, as heirs the two surviving 


daughters of her nephew, Thomas, Earl of 
Devon, aforesaid ; so the strife that ended 
happily was between the husband and 
ms od of the elder Elizabeth, Lady Har- 
rington, who most probably arranged the 
union between her first husband’s niece, the 
younger Elizabeth, Lady Harrington, and 
ne second husband’s son, William Bonville, 
whose son became Lord Harrington jure 
matris, and died, leaving a daughter and 
heiress, Cicely, one year old, the future 
grandmother of Lady Jane Grey. 
H. H. Drake. 


Horns.—Letter by letter the grand work 
under Dr. Murray’s editorship is making 
dictionaries of phrase superfluous, and dimi- 
nishing the subjects of the kind left for dis- 
cussion in ‘N. & Q.’ From ‘N. & Q.’s earliest 
days and long before it has been a puzzle 
why the bearing of horns, usually a sign of 
honour and dignity, should in one particular 
instance be spoken of as the accompaniment 
of humiliation, namely, in that of a husband 
deceived by his wife. We knew from Arte- 
midorus that the idea was embodied in a 
saying current in the early part of the second 
century, so that no explanation of obviously 
later origin could be accepted ; but we had to 
say with Coleridge, “No one has discovered 
even a plausible origin.” Now, however, we 
are presented by Dr. Murray with an account 
of the origin referable to the very earliest 
times, which claims a place in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
connexion with previous correspondence on 
the subject. Dunger (‘Germania,’ xxix. 59) 
refers to the practice formerly prevalent of 
planting or engrafting the spurs of a cas- 
trated cock on the root of the excised comb, 
where they grew and became horns, some- 
times of several inches long. He shows that 
German Hahnreh or Hahnrei, “cuckold,” 
originally meant capon. KILLIGREW. 


“Sent to Coventry.” — Neither of the 
a given in the ‘Historical English 

ictionary’ is very convincing. The follow- 
ing seems better than either. It occurs in 
a letter from Marlborough to Harley, of 
29 Aug., 1707, among the Marlborough 
despatches at the Record Office :— 

** If Mons* de Focani be weary of Coventry, where 
he has been alone I believe these tenn months, I 
know no reason why he may not remove to Litch- 
field if the Queen please to allow it: he desired 
himself to be sent to Coventry to avoid being with 
the French.” 

A. E. 8S. 


ANGELINA GusHINGTON.—This pen -nam 
on the title-page of ‘Thoughts on Men an 
Things,’ so frequently misleads the compilers 
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of trade catalogues that it may be well to | 
chronicle the fact that the author of these 
amusing essays is Mr. C. W. R. Cooke (now 
M.P. for Hereford), and not Lady Dufferin. 
C. 8. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“Le mot DE CaAMBRONNE.”—-In a letter to 
the 7'imes, published on 13 Sept., a French- 
man, in his zeal for the honour of the army, 

litely gave the editor “le mot de Cam- 

ronne.” For explanation I would refer your 
readers to ‘Les Misérables’ of Victor Hugo, 
part ii. book i. chap. xiv., who, in his descrip- 
tion of the battle of Waterloo, ends thus :— 

“Un général anglais, Colville selon les uns, Mait- 
land selon les autres, leur crie: Braves Francais, 
rendez-vous! Cambronne répondit : Merde!” 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


CAMPBELL’s ‘ HOHENLINDEN. —Mr. Mowbray 
Morris, annotating ‘Hohenlinden’ in his 
*Poet’s Walk’ (Macmillan’s “Golden Treasury | 
Series”), says that the poet “witnessed the 
battle from the top of a neighbouring | 
monastery.” This popular error has been | 
refuted again and again. The true state of 
matters may be found by reference to Beattie’s 
‘Life of Campbell’ or to the article on the 
poet in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio-| 
graphy.’ Campbell was at Altona whien 
Hohenlinden was fought. He had previously 
witnessed a skirmish from the safe standpoint | 
of a monastery, and he had been on the 
ground where the famous battle took place. 

Tuomas BayNE. | 


Tue Last or THE PRE-REForM M.P.s.—The | 
recent death of the fourth Earl of Mexborough | 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed by | 
‘N. & Q. Little more than two years ago | 
(see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. xi. 465) three ex-M.P.s 
were living who had sat in the House of 
Commons before the passing of the first Re- 
form Bill. These were the Earl of Mansfield, 
who, as Viscount Stormont, represented the 
(now defunct) borough of Aldborough in 1830; 
the Duke of Northumberland, who, as Lore 
Lovaine, sat for the (nowalso defunct) borough 
of Beeralston in 1831 ; and the Earl of Mex- 
borough, who, as Viscount Pollington, was 
M.P. for the (now also disfranchised) borough 
of Gatton in 1831. The Earl of Mansfield died 
in 1898 at the advanced age of ninety-two ; 
the Duke of Northumberland and the Earl of 
Mexborough have both passed away durin 
the present year, the one in his eighty-ninth 
and the other in his ninetieth year. Some two 
or, at most, three ex-M.P.s still survive who 


were chosen in the later Parliaments of 


William IV., but the number of pre-Victorian 

and also early Victorian members of the 

House of Commons is now exceedingly 

limited. W. D. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


PLUTO IN SHAKESPEARE AS Gop oF WEALTH. 
—In ‘Julius Cesar,’ IV. iii. 101, the First Folio 
reads :— 

Within, a Heart 

Deerer then Pluto’s Mine, Richer then Gold ; 
and in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ III. iii. 196 :— 

The prouidence that’s in a watchfull State, 

Knowes almost euery graine of Plutoes gold. 
Editors with one consent read “ Plutus’”—a 
needless tampering with the poet’s text. Even 
if Greek writers had not definitely connected 
Pluto with the idea of riches under the earth, 
Shakespeare, who had small Latin and less 
Greek, is not a nice authority on points of 
classical usage ; and for his “ Pluto here he 
had the authority of Marlowe. Of Greek 
references it is sufficient to quote Lucian, 
‘Timon,’ 21 (where Plutus is the speaker) : 
6 adrooréAAc pe rap’ avtovs are 
tAovrodétys Kal peyadddwpos Kai 
SyAot yotv Kai But a decisive 
vindication of the Folio text occurs in ‘ Hero 


‘and Leander,’ at the close of the second 


sestiad :— 
Whence his admiring eyes more pleasure tooke, 
Than Dis, on heapes of gold fixing his looke. 
The metrical and textual impossibility of 
substituting “Pluto” here has curbed the 
ready pen of the emendator. 
Mr. Mark Hunter calls my attention to a 
rallel passage in Webster’s ‘Duchess of 
Malfi,’ III. ii., sig. G. 3, in the edition of 1623: 
Bos. Sure he was too honest: Pluto the god of 
riches, 
When he’s sent (by lupiter) to any man 
He goes limping, to signifie that wealth 
That comes on god’s name, comes slowly ; but when 


he’s sent 

One the diuells arrand, he rides poast, and comes in 
by scuttles. 

Dyce, in a note on this, quotes Bacon’s 


‘Essay on Riches ’:— 

“The poets feign, that when Plutus (which is 

riches) is sent from Jupiter, he limps and goes 
slowly ; but when he is sent from Pluto, he runs 
and is swift of foot.” 
As corroborative evidence these extracts are 
valuable ; the quotation from Marlowe is con- 
clusive. I suppose it is not necessary to dwell 
on Shakespeare’s debt to Marlowe, or the 
tribute which he paid in ‘As You Like It’ to 
‘Hero and Leander.’ Percy Simpson. 


“THE MorN.”—Charles Kingsley, in ‘ Water 
Babies,’ chap. ii., represents the venerable 
head of the dame-school in Vendale as ad- 
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dressing Sir John Harthover in the question, 
“Blessings on your heart, and what makes 
you look so the morn ?”—that is, “the 
morn” is used as equivalent to “this morn- 
ing.” If this is according to the usage in 
the English Lake district, it suggests a curious 
contrast with the practice immediately across 
the Borders, for in Scotland “the morn” 
signifies to-morrow, and “the morn’s mornin’” 
indicates to-morrow — 

HOMAS BAYNE. 


Discovery oF Roman Remarns.—The fol- 
lowing is a cutting from the Stamford Post 
for 1 Sept.:— 


* At Dorchester, Dorset, which has proved so 
rich in ancient Roman relics, another interesting 
discovery has just been made. During some ex- 
cavations on a building estate on the confines of 
the borough, and only a few hundred yards from 
the ancient Roman amphitheatre, a splendid speci- 
men of a villa pavement: has been disclosed. Several 
similar discoveries have been made of late years, 
but nothing so fine or so well preserved has yet 

n recorded. The pavement is about two feet 
below the surface, and the design is unusually 
elaborate, while the colouring of the tesserz re- 
mains almost as fresh as when laid down. The 
discovery is regarded as of great importance.” 


CELER ET AUDAX. 
SECOND-HAND MARRIAGES.— 


“Tt would appear—writes a South London corre- 
spondent in the —- Chronicle—that some of the 
youne men and maidens in this part of the world 

lieve, or pretend to believe, that by ‘assisting’ at 
a legitimate wedding ceremony, with intent that 
they shall be themselves mantel he silently follow- 
ing the responses and exchanging vows—they become 
united as legally and canonically as the parties join- 
ing hands before the clergyman. This curious idea 
has emerged into notice on account of some little 
ay in connexion with a baptismal ceremony, 
where objection was taken by some hostile women- 
folk to the christening on the ground that the 
parties claiming to be the parents of the candidate 
were ‘only married at second hand.’ It did not 
transpire why this circumstance was considered 
inimical to the baby’s right to the ordinance—the 
gossips of Lambeth are nothing if not incon- 
sequential. But inquiry revealed that these vicari- 
ous weddings, if they may be so termed, are not 
uncommon in the district, and that the participants 
are usually recognized thereafter as wedded people.” 


To me this is a new and a startling bit of 
folk-lore. Sr. 


“ Bouzincor.”—Bouzingots was the _nick- 
name applied to the romantic school of 
writers, with Victor Hugo at their head, 
which in France, during the Restoration, 
vehemently attacked an eventually over- 
threw the classic school. The principal ad- 
herents of the romantic Be g addition 
to Hugo, were Théophile Gautier, Gérard 


Alphonse Brot, and the origin of the name, 
iven to the school in derision, is descri 
»y one of their number, Théophile Dondey de 
Santeny (Philothée O’Neddy), author of a 
volume of verses entitled ‘Feu et Flamme,’ 
published in 1833, in a letter to Charles 
Asselineau, which the latter partly in- 
corporated in his bibliography of romanticism. 
It appears that a party of romanticists— 
Gérard de Nerval among the number— 
returning home from a dinner in the suburbs, 
scandalized the peaceable inhabitants of Paris 
in the quarter through which they passed by 
shouting the chorus of a popular song, “ Nous 
avons fait” or “Nous ferons du bouzingo,” 
with the result that four or five of the party 
were locked up. The affair made some noise 
at the time, and the “law-and-order” news- 
yapers, always ready to ridicule the Repub- 
icans, declared that the Young France party 
had adopted the name bouzingot, and 
in it. ousingot, according to Littré, is a 
sailor’s hat, which appears, according to 
Landais, to have been adopted as a head- 
dress by young Parisian democrats between 
1832 and 1833. Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


MINSHULL, TARBOCK, AND CALDWELL GENEA- 
Loaries.—I am engaged in tracing for a friend 
in America the ancestry of one John Min- 
shull (who emigrated to Pennsylvania in 
1715), the son of Thomas and Martha, of 
Penketh (m. 1696), from whom he inherited, 
and transmitted to his daughter, real estate in 
Appleton. They were members of the Hart- 
shaw Monthly Meeting of Friends. Young 
John’s grandfather and great - grandfather, 
both named John, of Appleton, seem to have 
been collaterals of two successive Johns of 
Lachford, the first of whom, commemorated 
in (Besse’s ?) ‘Sufferings of the Quakers,’ had 
a son Thomas, who went from Stoak to Penn- 
sylvania in 1682. In 1666 a John Minshull 
was a charterer in Appleton and Hull; and in 
1639 the will was p,vved of a John Minshull, 
of Appleton, junior, whose wife was named 
Katherine. t iis is as far back as I can get. 

Now to take up the distaff side. Martha 
Minshull was, as the Quaker registers (kept 


at 12, Bishopsgate Without) have proved, the 
daughter of Richard Tarbock, of Sutton, and 


de Nerval, Petrus Borel, Bouchardy, and 


Christian Caldwall or Caldwell (m. 1666). 
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In the will (proved 1701) of Richard Tarbock, 
of Penketh, he leaves lands, including some 
at Cuerdly, to “his son Richard,” among 
other children, and “to his daughter Chris- 
tian” a messuage lately bought of John 
Je, adjoining the meeting-house or 
school-house. 

_ A Thomas Tarbock, as stated in the ‘Suffer- 
ings,’ was taken prisoner from his own house 
at Knowsley in 1660; and a Robert, of Knows- 
ley, left a will, proved 1629. There was a 
Richard, of Hardshaw (will 1648), and a 
Henry, of Ormskirk (will 1670). These were 
all a 5 closely connected. I find, too, a 
series of Thomases of Sutton, up to one who 
died 1624. Tarbocks must have been settled 
at Sutton for some time before the fine old 
family lost the manor of Tarbock (anciently 
Torbec) and became “ Torbocks of Sutton” 
(temp. Car. I.), for we find a will of a John 
Torbock, of Sutton, 1603, and baptismal 
entries of An, daughter of Thomas, of Sutton, 
1602, and John, son of Richard, of Sutton, 
1606. 

As to who was Christian’s father, surmise 
ints to William Caldwell, of Warrington 
Son. 1660), or to Richard, of Appleton (will 
1695). Could any one tell me whether the 
latter was identical with one Richard Cald- 
well, of Roppe (or Rough), who in 1671 mar- 
ried Rebecca Sharples? A Richard figures 
in the ‘Sufferings.’ The family at Appleton 
I trace to one Thomas, whose will was proved 
1594. There were others at Crowley, in 
Great Budworth, and at Thelwall. 1 wonder 
whether John Caldwell, rector of Grappen- 
hall and Winwick in 1540, was their common 
ancestor. I should feel greatly indebted for 
any information that would enable me to 
connect these obscurer branches of Minshull, 
Tarbuck, and Caldwell with the pedigrees 
given in the visitations and in Ormerod’s 
‘Cheshire,’ Hail’s ‘ Hist. of Nantwich,’ &c. 
In the last-named work there is allusion to a 

rivately printed pedigree by John Bellamy 
Minshull, Esq., of which I am disappointed 
not to find a copy in the British essen. 
I may add that | have extracts from some, 
but not all, of the wills I have referred to. 

Leca-WEEKEs. 
Leafy Nook, Caroline Terrace, Brook Green, W. 


Giopine Courvn.— Referring to the 
note on p. 341 of 6" 8. vii., by the late CuTH- 
BERT Bepe, I should feel extremely obliged 
by any of your readers informing me how I 
could see the coloured sketch there mentioned 
of the interior of Little Gidding Church in 
1851, before its restoration in 1853. I do not 


Bradley or I would write to him or them. I 
would take great care of the picture if lent to 
me. MIcHAEL FERRAR, | 

of Little Gidding, in Ealing. 


Curusert Bepe.—Who are his literary 
executors or representatives, or to whom 
must I apply for literary information of 
which he was posse ? 


‘Pyramus AND TuisBe.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ help me tocomplete the words of 
the ‘Complainte de Pyrame et de Thisbé’? 
The fragment, which I have noted as chanted 
by an old Burgundian servant, runs as 
follows :— 

1. Deux jeunes cceurs jadis, d’amour étaient unis 
d’une égale tendresse. 

Tous deux beaux et charmants, dont Pyrame fut 

Pamant 
et Thisbé la maitresse. 
2. Mais autant ils s’aimaient, autant ils redoutaient 
des parents inflexibles ; 
Qui par désunion empéchaient l’union 
de ces jeunes cceurs sensibles. 


3. Pyrame dit un jour, Que triste est notre amour 
et quel sort est le nétre ! 


4. Par leurs défenses sévéres et leurs paroles 
ameéres 
ne vivons plus tranquilles. 
Crois-moi, ma chére Thisbé, et viens, ma chére 
moitié, 
abandonnons la ville. 
5. Et quand le jour enfin sera sur son déclin 
et la nuit prendra place 
Epions le moment et profitons du temps 
pour finir notre disgrace. 
Here is a break, which I have never been 
able to connect, even by a word or two, with 
the dénodment as announced in 
Pyrame, ou étes-vous? Quoi me trahiriez-vous? 
Seriez-vous infidéle 
Aprés m’avoir promis d’étre toujours unis 
dune flamme éternelle ! 
Beyond this point, to my great disappoint- 
ment, the memory of the singer was a blank. 
F. 8. 


Browne - Mitt (George Gavin), born in 
Prior Montagu, county of Lanark, 19 Feb., 
1774, doctor of the faculty of Edin- 
burgh ; created baron by letters patent of 
Louis XVIII. of 14 April, 1820, “pour 
services rendus aux Frangais.” “ 
particulars of his life, his family, and his 
posterity. Vre. REVEREND. 

25, Rue Fontaine, Paris. 

[See 9" S. iii, 347, 433.) 


JEHOSHAPHAT.—In ‘The Maid of Sker,’ 
xxxvi., the bishop says to Mrs, Steel- 


chap. 
know who inherited the papers, &c., of Mr. | ven “ Excellent female, tell your master that 
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his Jehoshaphat wishes to see him.” A note 
explains “Jehoshaphat” as equivalent to 
diocesan. Is there any precedent for this, or 
is it an invention of Mr. Blackmore’s? The 
author gets much fun out of his Jehoshaphats. 
In chap. liii. another bishop is described as 
riding in a coach-and-six “ with his crozier, 
and mitre, and lawn sleeves, and all the rest 
of it.” This, too, in the Georgian era ! 
Ricuarp H. THoRNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Russian Lanouace.— Can any reader 
oblige me with the names of some of the 
best books (either in English or German) 
for the study of Russian ? 

CHarLes J. PEARCE. 

1, Prince Albert Villas, Harrow. 


Arms oF GERRISH, CO. WILTS AND SOMERSET. 
—Will some correspondent favour me with 
a reference where these may be found ? 


W. B. Gerisa. 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


‘Tae Farrurut SHeprxerpess.’—In text 
and index of his ‘ Poet’s Walk,’ published by 
Messrs. Macmillan in the “Golden Treasury 
Series,” Mr. Mowbray Morris attributes 
extracts from ‘The Faithful Shepherdess’ to 
George Fletcher. Is this correct ? 

THomas Bayne. 


(‘The Faithful Shepherdess’ is, of course, by 
John Fletcher.) 


Crovcn Famity or BIGGLESWADE, Co. 
Beps.—I should be obliged for any informa- 
tion your readers may have regarding this 
family. There are numerous headstones in 
the churchyard, copies of which I have. 
When visiting the church, I noted that the 
oldest monumental inscription I could find 
was to one George Crouch, son of William 
and Elizabeth Crouch, who died 20 Dec., 
1801. William 04. 1841, et. 67, and Elizabeth 
1852, wt. 76. Cras. H. Crovucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Wetsn Nonsurine Bisnor. — Was there 
ever a Nonjuring Bishop of Wales named 
Sheritt Porteous? If so, at what date ; 
where born, where died and buried ; whom 
did he marry? If any children, account of 
them ; also some account of his ancestors 


uired. H. T. Kirk. 
-O. Box 356, Haddonfield, New Jersey, U.S. 


Mites Famiry.—What is known of Sir 
Jonathan Miles, called Sheriff of London in 
1806? I do not find his name in the‘ D.N.B.’ 
He is referred to in connexion with Hoxton 
Asylum. A. H. 


“Botp INFIDELITY, TURN PALE AND DIE!” 
—This line, the first of a much-used epitaph 
is “fearfully and wonderfully I 
should be glad to hear of its earliest use on 
a gravestone, and to know, if possible, the 
author. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


muc.”—In a note to George Daniel’s 
‘Merrie England,’ chap. xxvii., it is stated that 
“the mugs out of which the violent politicians of 
Charles the Second’s time drank their beer were 
fashioned into the resemblance of Shaftesbury’s 
face. Hence the common phrase ‘ Ugly mug.’” 
Where is there any contemporary authority 
for this? Are any such mugs in existence? 

N. M. & A. 


RuTsERFORD.—Can any genealogist inform 
me whether John Rutherford, who in 1731 
married Jean, daughter of Sir J. Swinton 
had any children besides John, who di 
in infancy, and Anne, who became the mother 
of Sir Walter Scott? I ask this because, 
although I can find no trace of any in 
Rogers’s work on the family of Sir Walter 
Scott or in the ‘History of Rutherford of 
that Dk,’ or other genealogical books, never- 
theless my great-grandmother always main- 
tained that her mother was a Miss Rutherford 
aunt to Sir Walter Scott and daughter o 
John Rutherford by his first wife. A ver 
fine miniature exists of Miss Rutherford, wife 
of Robert Scott, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which 
bears a decided resemblance to the picture of 
Sir Walter Scott’s mother. f 8. D. 


Epwarp Epwarps was the author of ‘ Me- 
moirs of Libraries’ and first librarian of the 
Manchester Free Library. I am very anxious 
to find if there is any portrait in existence 
of Edward Edwards, whom I may describe 
as the father of free libraries. If any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ know of a painting or 
drawing I should very glad to incur the 


cost of having it photographed. 
W. MacAtistTer. 
20, Hanover Square, W. 


Livry.—To whom was the abbey of Livry 
(the favourite retreat of Madame de <> wy 


TerRMs UsED aT Carps.—What is the exact 
meaning of the expressions “ to eldest” 
and “to take in,” and in what game are they 
used ? H. T. B. 


Tuomas Hovucuton was the author of a 


book entitled ‘Rara Avis in Terris ; or, the 
Compleat Miner, &c.,’ published London, 1681, 


12mo. This little volume chiefly refers to the 
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mines in Derbyshire, and I strongly suspect 
that the writer was one of the Houghtons 
of Lancashire, although he adds to the in- 
troduction “From my lodgings in Warwick 
Lane, near the College of Physitians, London 
12 November, 1680.” There is no notice of 
him in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ I shall be grateful for any infor- 
mation concerning this author. 
H. FisHwick. 


ASKELL Famity.—Katherine and Sylvester 
Askell lived in Lambeth about 1720. Can 
any reader give information as to their 
pedigree ? J. SCHWARTZ. 


Criticism or Rarne’s ‘Str. Curspert.’— 
Shortly after the publication of the Rev. 
James Raine’s ‘St. C 
Dr. Lingard, then at Ushaw, published, I 
believe anonymously, a small book in which 
he attempted to prove that the remains ex- 
amined by some of the Durham Cathedral 
ae in 1827 were not those of St. Cuthbert. 
I should be exceedingly grateful to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who would help me to a 
sight of Lingard’s book. J. R. Boye. 

Town Hall, Hull. 


ALEXANDER.—Can your readers give. 


me any information as to John Alexander, 
who went to America from Scotland with his 
sons George, John, and Thomas some years 
prior to 1644? His son George married in 


that year Susanna Sage, and was then living | 


in Windsor, Connecticut, U.S. The family 
claim descent from the “ Alexanders of Powis,” 
a branch from the same root as the Earls of 
Stirling. The lands of Powis were inherited 
from the heiress of Mayne of Lockwood, 
settled near Stirling as landed proprietors 
since early in the fifteenth century. From 
this family General Alexander, Lord Stirling, 
an officer in the American revolutionary war, 
claimed descent. I am tracing out some 
ancestral lines, and find connexion with John 
Alexander, but do not know his birthplace 
in Scotland or when he sailed. I shall be 
greatly obliged for information on this sub- 
ject. CATHARINE WEED Warp. 


STORY CONCERNING THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
—What is the story alluded to in the following 
passage in Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ 
in the “‘ Famous Scots” series, 1897, p. 85 ?— 

“As for Di Vernon, she is the one of Scott’s 
heroines with whom one has fo fall in love, just as, 
according to a beautiful story, a thoughtless and 
relncneg* world had to believe the Athanasian 


JONATHAN BovucuIEr. 
Ropley, Hants. 


Beplics. 
ALDGATE AND WHITECHAPEL. 
(9% §. iv. 168.) 


Ir is a little difficult to give categorical 
answers to Mr. M. D. Davis's — but 
I will endeavour to do so as well as I can in 
the absence of many of my books which relate 
to these localities. 

1. I cannot say when Whitechapel was first 
alluded to ; but the name was known from an 
early date. We learn from Messrs. Hardy 
and Page’s ‘Calendar to the Feet of Fines for 
London and Middlesex’ that in 32 Edw. IIL, 
1359, premises were transferred in the parish 


uthbert’ (Durham, 1828), | 


\of the Blessed Mary “de Whitchapelle” (i. 
136); in 36 Edw. IIL, 1363, a conveyance of 
remises took place in Stebenhithe (Stepney), 
shakes (Bromley), and “ Whitechapel in 
Algatestrete ” (i. 139) ; in 10 Hen. VL, 1432, a 
rent was conveyed in “ Whitchapell ” (i. 187) ; 
and in 30 Hen. VL, 1452, messuages were 
transferred in the parish of the Blessed Mary 
Matfelon, of White Chapell, next London 
(i. 198). 
| 2. Some variants in spelling will be seen in 
the foregoing references. 

3. It is generally oe that the ancient 
church of St. Mary Matfelon, which was a 
chapelry of Stepney, was known as the White 
Chapel from the white appearance of the 
walls ; and that 

4. The locality was named after it ; but on 

this point I cannot speak with certainty. 

| 5. [ean find nothing to confirm the sup- 
ition that the neighbourhood was ever 
ove as White Apple Town. 

| 6. We know from Stow that there were 
many gardens and farms in the neighbour- 
feed but I am not aware that they were 
noted for the production of apples. 

7. I donot think there was a Blanch Apple- 
town outside the Bars, in addition to the 
manor of that name which was situated in 
the Ward of Aldgate. ; 

8. I cannot find any very early allusion to 
Leman Street, nor 

9. To the alias said to have been borne by 
Richard, Prior of Trinity. 

10. In all the early records Aldgate appears 
as Alegate or Algate, generally the former. 
The excrescent d seems to have come into use 
in the time of ney VIIL., but was at first 
only rarely employed. In the time of Eliza 
beth it was sufficiently common for Stow to 


hazard the guess that the gate was called 


Aldgate or Ealdgate because “of the anti- 
uitie or age thereof.” He also thought that 
dersgate, which is known to be Ealdredes- 
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gate, was named “for the very antiquitie of 
the gate it-self,” the spelling being merely 
“for difference sake,” to distinguish it from 
Aldgate. I have myself suggested that the 
latter name may have been derived from the 
A.-S. 41, foreign, and that the gate was so 
called from the foreigners who, landing with 
their merchandise at one of the hithes nearer 
the mouth of the river, conveyed it by land 
to the eastern entry and thence by the main 
thoroughfare to Cheap (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. 
i. 2); but this, of course, is only a guess. 

ll. Jewry Street was formerly known as 
Poor Jury Lane. Stow, in his ‘Survey’ (ed. 
1603, p. 56), says :— 

** At the east end of this lane [i. e., Hart Horne 
Alley] in the way from Aldgate toward the Crossed 
Friars, of old time were certaine tenements called 
the poore Jurie, of Jewes dwelling there.” 


There is no doubt that from early times 


Whitechapel and Aldgate were favourite places 
of residence amongst the Jewish community. | 
The drift of Mr. Davis’s queries seems | 
to be the establishment of some connexion 
between the manor of Blanch Appleton and | 
the district of Whitechapel. I cannot find 
that any connexion existed, but I will not 
deny the possibility of it. Proper names have 
been corrupted in an extraordinary fashion 
in London. Blanch Appleton itself in the 
course of centuries became known as Blind 
Chapel; and Mark Lane, which was one of 
the boundaries of the manor, is said to have 
originally been Mart Lane. Further research 
on the points raised by Mr. Davis is emi- 
nently desirable. W. F. Prrpgavx. 


Tue First Newspaper (9 §S. 
ii. 504).— 7'ruth, in its issue of the 7th of 
September, contains some interesting per- 
sonal information in reference to the late 
Albert Grant’s connexion with the Zcho. It 
appears that 
‘Baron Grant bought the Hcho—then a capital 
property without a rival in the trade—from Messrs. 

Jassell, Petter & Galpin for 20,000/. He did not 
make much out of it, for he sold it to Mr. Passmore 
Edwards for a trifle under what he gave.” 

But within a short time Mr. Edwards sold it 
for 80,000/. “Not long afterwards he bought 
it back again at a trifle higher figure.” Under 
Grant’s proprietorship the Hecho was brought 
out as a rir paper—“ the pioneer, con- 
soqaently, of halfpenny morning as well as 
halfpenny evening journalism.” 7J'ruth states 
that Grant “was the first person who ever 
persuaded the morning papers to break their 
columns for an advertisement”—that is, to 
extend an advertisement horizontally over 
the width of two or three columns. Although 


Baron Grant was a Conservative in <o 
he made no attempt to alter the Radica 
principles of the Zeho. Joun C. Francis. 


Tue my York (9 S. iv. 181).—Mr. 
Boy's note is interesting in many ways, and 
I, for one, entirely agree with him. There is 
no doubt that the dings in York were not 
military vassals, but shops of some kind. The 
older explanation can only be accounted for 
by the fact that the “great man theory ” has 
pervaded every branch of history. 

As we are now made certain that there 
were shops at York called dings in the 
eleventh century, and shops called dynges or 
dinges at Beverley and Hull in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, we have only to 
consider the position and the structure of 
these rooms. Mr. Boy ze tells us, rightly no 
doubt, that the origin of the word is to be 
— in the Old Norse dyngja, though 
perhaps it should rather be said that dyngja 
is one of the cognate forms of a word which 
is found in other Germanic dialects. In Old 
Norse the word meant (1) a lady’s bower; 
(2) a heap, dung. Sweet gives O.E. *dung, 
*dyng, a prison, as hypothetical forms. Kluge 
says that M.H.G. tune means a subterranean 
room—properly a room covered with dung— 
for winter use, and especially the subterranean 
weaving-room, or, as we should say, spinning- 
house. For the double meaning of the word 
he refers to Tacitus, ‘Germ.,’ 16, and Pliny 
‘Hist. Nat.,’ xix. 1. And he says that if 
“cave, underground room,” is the original 
meaning, the Greek rddos, from an Aryan 
dhnghwos, may be allied. He does not refer, 
like some other lexicographers, to O.N. dyngja 
as a cognate word ; but, at any rate, there is 
not much difference in meaning between the 
lady’s bower and the weaving-room. 

Then were these Yorkshire dings originally 
underground shops, or, at all events, shops 
below the level of the street? On this point 
I may be allowed to quote a few lines from 
my recent book on ‘The Evolution of the 
English House,’ in which the references are 
given :— 

“In England shops in front of town houses were 
sometimes known as ‘tavern ’ from the Latin 
taberna, and were below the surface of the stree 
like cellars. They were even known as ‘cellars. 
Thus, by astatute passed inthe reign of Henry VIIL, 
merchant gilds were heavily fined if they bound an 
apprentice by oath or bond not to ‘set up, nor 
kepe any shop, house, or sedler.’ Cellars were used 
as places of business in London as early as the first 
half of the reign of Henry III. We learn from a 
very full account of the building of a house in Shef- 
field in 1575 that down to a late time ‘taverns’ or 
underground shops were dug out in front of town 
houses” 94, 
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These shops were approached by steps, 
known as “tavern stairs,” which lay partly 
across the street, and were a permanent 
obstacle to traffic. 

It would be useful if Mr. Boye would give 
us some account of the present appearance of 
the Beverley dings. So far as my observation 
goes, there were two typical kinds of shops. 

ne was a mere shed, fixed against the gable 
end of a dwelling-house, and obstructing the 
ground now used as a footpath. The other 
was the underground room just mentioned. 
It is not, however, likely that underground 
shops exist at Beverley now. though we must 
remember that the word ding, if originally 
applied to such a shop, may have acquired a 
secondary meaning, soas to have been applied 
to a shop ‘ enema or to the place where the 


stooc 
e Romans complained that casual huck- 
sters and others blocked the streets, and 
Domitian ordered the taberne to be confined to 
the house. See Martial’s ‘ Epigram’ (vii. 61) 
beginning :— 

Abstulerat totam temerarius institor urbem. 


Of course, the forcible removal of booths from 
the streets might have led to the making 
of shops beneath the houses. 

It appears from Mr. Boy.e’s extract from | 
Domesday that not all the houses in York 
had shops. The four little shops or dings 
attached to Gamel’s house may help to show 
a resemblance in form or position between | 
the shops of an English city in the eleventh | 
century and the shops of Roman towns. 

S. O. Appy. 


Ding, though obsolete in this sense, doubt- 
less meant something akin to “pitch,” which 
is still in use. It is applied to the whole 
quantity put down for sale in open market, 
¢e.g.,@ “ pitch” of cheese ; such a market is a 
“pitched” market, at which a fee called a 
~ pitching-penny ” was paid ; see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8" §. vii. 316; and for ding=throw, see 
*H.E.D.’ W. C. B. 

A Foster Pepicree (9 S. iv. 184).—There 
is one point in Mr. A. W. J. Fosrer’s note 
which seems to require some explanation. 
He says that Sir Thomas Foster, of Ether- 
stone, co. Northumberland, married a daughter 
of Baron Hilton. There were two Barons 
Hilton. Robert de Hilton was summoned to 
Parliament from 23 June, 23 Edw. I., 1295, to 
26 Aug., 24 Edw. L, 1296. He died, leaving 
two daughters and coheirs: Isabel, wife of 


Walter de Pedwardyn, and Maud, wife of Sir 
John Hotham. Alexander de Hilton was 
summoned from 27 Jan., 6 Edw. IIL., 1332, to 
22 Jan., 9 Edw. IIL, 1336, and died, leaving 


Elizabeth, his daughter and sole heir, who 
married Roger Widdrington, from which 
marriage descended William, the last Lord 
Widdrington, on whose attainder in 1716 this 
barony ame forfeited (see Courthope’s 
‘Historic Peerage of England, ed. 1857 
p. 252). I cannot, however, find that any of 
the Widdringtons were ever summoned to 
Parliament in the barony of Hilton, or that 
they ever assumed that title. Mr. Foster 
should, therefore, say to which Baron Hilton 
he refers. The great-grandson of either of 
those that I have named could scarcely have 
held a position at the Courts of Queens Mary 
and Elizabeth. W. F. Pripgavux. 


An Op BELLRINGER (9 §S. iv. 185).—-I can 
ive an instance of an older bellringer than 
Mr. Thomas Hussey mentioned in the Leigh 
Chronicle of 18 Aug. In 1878, when on a visit 
at Clyst St. George Rectory, near Exeter, 
to your venerable correspondent the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe, rector of that parish, and 
then father of the University of Oxford, I 
went with him to the opening of Alphington 
Church, near Exeter. At the conclusion of 
the service Mr. Ellacombe, then ninety years 
of age, took one of the bells in the peal, and 


|rang it well. I remember he set me right 


for calling it a peal, as he said “ ring of bells” 
was the more correct term ; “ peal,” he said, 
applied to the sound or music. Mr. Hussey 
was eighty-seven, Mr. Ellacombe three years 
older. No one in England, I should imagine, 
had a greater knowledge of bells, or a greater 
collection of literature connected with them, 
than my worthy host. There is the public- 
house sign the “ Ring of Bells.” 
JoHN PickrorpD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Peertess Poot (9 §. iii. 103; iv. 128, 
197) is mentioned in Sinclair and Henry’s 
‘Swimming,’ 1893, p. 23, and I have no doubt 
also in ‘The Swimming Baths of London,’ by 
R. E. Dudgeon, M.D., 1870, an excellent little 
treatise, but a new edition is very badly 
wanted. I send this note as it brings the 
matter up toa much later date than the refer- 
ences at p. 197. RatpH THomas. 


Pens: “ Nrps” anp “ Ness ” (9 §. iii. 365 ; 
iv. 96, 171).—I think I can say for London 
what Mr. W. H. Quarrett says for the 
counties he names. When I was at school in 
the eighties, the term mostly used was “ nib.” 
It was a common enough excuse to the master 
for bad penmanship, “The nib is a bad one, 
sir.” “Pen” was more generally used for the 
whole, t.¢. both holder and nib; but the 
latter term was almost invariably used when 
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the pen, as distinguished from the holder, was 
meant. Even now I find “nib” the commoner 
form. Three out of four of the clerical staff 
in a business house with which I am con- 
nected preferably use the word “nib”—the 
other, who is, I think, a Lincoln man, alone 


” 


C. P. Hate. 


Might not J. T. F. as well call to mind that 
“horn” owes its name to its shape, and is. 
therefore, rightly applied to horn-sha d 
things, whether of tin pr brass? W. C. b 


“ScaANDAL ABOUT QuEEN ExizaBetu” (9* 
S. iv. 187).— For a crop of scandals about our 
good Queen Elizabeth, see ‘N.&Q.,’1" S. ii. iii.. 
iv.; 2S. vii.; 4%S. i; 8 S.ii.; which yield 
no fewer than twenty-two articles on this 
unsavoury subject, from which your corre- 
spondent may make his selection. 

Everarp Home Coleman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


BANKING S. iv. 146).—The L. & C.B.C. 
would not call itself a “second-rate” bank ; 
but does it not allow interest upon deposit 
accounts varying according to the notice of 
withdrawal? Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


AMEN Court (9 §. iv. 27, 134, 190).—From 
another quotation in Stow with respect to 
Paternoster Row, it seems “there lived here 
turners of beads, called Pater Noster Makers,” 
but what seems to me more to the point, “as 
also Stationers who wrote and sold Books then 
in use, viz., A B C with Paternoster, Ave, 
Creed, Graces, &c.” But is it not a fact that 
there was a religious house, of Black or Grey 
Friars, situated somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Amen Corner, Avemary, and Creed 
Lane? I do not, of course, refer to the monas- 
tery of Black Friars, from which Blackfriars 
takes its name. If this was the case, is it 


calling the instrument a “ pen. 


improbable the names under observation | 


were given by the friars? But then what can 
be said about Little Paternoster Row, near 
Spitalfields Market ; and, if not irrelevant, 
Jackanapes Row, of which Paternoster Row 
formed a part? 

In 1708 Creed Lane is said to have formerly 
been called Spurrier Row; but this seems un- 
known to a writer in 1732, and is not men- 
tioned in 1691, in which year Sermon Lane is 
referred to as being in the same ward as part 


of Avemary Lane, Creed Lane, and Pater- | 


noster Row, Castle Baynard Ward, in which 
part of the streets named and others were 
wholly destroyed by the Great Fire. Of 
course there was more than one Sermon 
Lane in London; and although it is said 


Stow makes the Sermon Lane a corruption 
of “ Shermoyers,” yet the other Sermon Lane 
could hardly have the same origin. Is it 
worth consideration that in Avemary Lane the 
smaller beads were made, and in Paternoster 
Row the larger ? ALFRED Cuas. Jonas. 


Mr. Boy.e is unnecessarily satirical about 
books before printing. If for books he will 
substitute manuscripts, and understand the 
productions of professional “scriveners,” the 
subject will be clearer. The succession is 
proved by the fact that the modern Sta- 
tioners’ Company of London is an offshoot 
from the more ancient Guild of Scriveners, 
and we now include in our body printers, 
booksellers, stationers, and publishers—I may 
also add bookbinders. 

Citizen and Stationer of London. 


Tae MaGnetic Pore (9 iii. 447, 493 ; 
iv. 198).—Is not the magnetic pole, now situate 
somewhere in the far north itself 
changing its position? I have found in at- 
tempting to fix a vane truly to the points of 
the compass great difficulty in ascertaining 
what the local variation of the compass 
needle is. Should not this be given as nearly 
as possible in the ‘ Nautical Almanac’? 

T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 


The quotation from Peter Heylin at the 
last reference appears to refer only to the 
angle of “declination,” and not to the angle of 
“dip” =90°, which is the subject of the query. 

C. S. Harris. 


Tae Gaunt Famiry iii. 327 ; iv. 91, 
150).— Messrs. Gaunt & Sons are drapers in 
the city of Worcester. w. C. B. 


Earty History or THe Bicycie (9" S. iv. 
167).—Mention of the window in Stoke Poges 
Church is to be found in ‘N. & Q.,” 4" 8. iv. 
215; 8 S. x. 256. It is descri in the 
Atheneum, 1869, and has been discussed over 
and over again in the cycling press. The 
following notice is to be found in ‘Cyclin 
and Health,’ by Dr. Oscar Jennings (Lliffe 
Son) :— 

‘The date is 1643. Mr. Taylor is of opinion the 
date of the glass is about 1580, and the work 
executed in Italy. A square-shaped central section 
of glass depicts a strongly built naked youth, pre- 
sumably an angel, having curly yellow hair and 
seated on the transverse beam of a two-wheeled con- 
veyance. The front wheel, containing seven spokes, 

is small, the hind wheel, of which the rim only is 
| seen, being about three times its diameter. he 
head of this machine (an undoubted ‘ Dandy-horse’) 
terminates in a scroll shaped after the fashion of an 


old pattern couch. In the scroll is a narrow slit, to 
| accommodate a trumpet with a large bell, somewhat 
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longer than the body of the trumpeter, who, grasp- 
ing it firmly ir both hands, vigorously soundsa call. 
The left foot of the figure is raised, in anticipation 
of the next stroke, while the right is in the act of 
propulsion by striking a faintly indicated cloud. At 
the top of the design are rays of sunlight, from 
whence proceeds a cord passing through a pulle 

overhead. This cord, to which is added a ball, 
would seem to communicate with the partly visible 
hind wheel. As the riderappears to be unprovided 
with any means of steering, it is conceivable that 
the designer had in view the suggestion that the cord 
penn eee the rays overhead served to guide 

is course. 

Mr. Brrcw mame that the wheel was 
——- scroll in the original design. How- 
ever that may be, the window depicts a figure 
astride of a dandy-horse. I. C.J. 


The stained-glass window in Stoke Poges 
Church, co. Bucks, representing a nude youth 
riding on what appears to something 
between a dandy-horse o the early part of 
this century and a bicycle of a few years 
back, is well known. An illustration of this 
window was given in an article headed ‘The 
Curiosities of Stained Glass,’ in the Rambler, 
vol. iii. p. 239. I understand that a somewhat 
similar figure is to be seen in the old church 
of Stoke D'’Abernon, near Leatherhead. The 
figure which is bestriding the machine is 
described by the writer in the Rambler as an 
angel; but I hardly think this can be, as 
there are no wings to be seen. I have before 
me as I write a drawing (which was taken 
some years back) of the Stoke Poges stained- 
glass window, and shall be pleased to send 
your correspondent a copy of it should he like 
to have one. Cuas. H. Crovucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Leo or Mopena’s Son- 
NETs (9 S. iv. 183).—Remarkable as it may 
seem, it is quite true that Leo of Modena 
(1571-1648) wrote an elegy on the death of 
his beloved master, Moseh Basola, which can 
be read in either Hebrew or Italian. It 
begins :— 

_ Kina schemor ohi me Chepar ozar bo, 
i.e. 

” Chi nasce muor, ohime che passo acerbo, 
and there are eight lines. 

A Jewish physician of Vienna, c. 1650, also 
wrote an epithalamium which could be read 
in either Hebrew or German. 

Bilingual curios in Spanish and Latin are 
much easier. Don Alonso Antonio Sedejfio 
de Mesa wrote two or three short sonnets, 
but Rodrigo de Valdes has outstripped all 
competitors in his very rare negyric 
entitled ‘Poema Heroyco Hispano-Latino de 
la Fundacion y Grandezas de la muy Noble 
y Leal Ciudad de Lima,’ Madrid, 1687, 4to. 


(penes me). Herein are contained 2,288 lines, 
each word being Spanish as well as Latin. 
Ne Quip Nimts. 


Hoty Communion 8. iii. 427, 498).—A 
further illustration occurs in Lingard’s ac- 
count of the battle of Azincourt, where he 
says in a note :— 

“A singulis in ore capta terre rticula. Tit. 
Liv. 18, 19. Elmh. 65. This singular custom had 
been introduced by the peasants of Flanders before 
the great victory which they gained over the French 
cavalry at Courtray in 1302. A priest stood in front 
of the army, holding the consecrated host in his 
hand ; and each man, kneeling down, took a particle 
of earth in his mouth, as a sign of his desire, and an 
acknowledgment of his unworthiness, to receive the 
sacrament. Spondan. ii. 339.” 

Ricnarp H. THorNTOoN. 

Portland, Oregon. 


As no one has mentioned it, rha 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have forgotten that the 
three blades of grass custom supplies an 
incident in Mr. ne a novel ‘Sir Per- 
ceval.’ Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Lance-CorporaL (9 §. iv. 189).— The 
derivation is from lanspesade, which was a 
military term in use in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is to be found in English militar 
dictionaries of the eighteenth century. It 
signified a private soldier authorized to do 
duty as a corporal, either to help the cor- 
porals, or to act for an absent corporal, or as 
a probation for promotion to the rank of 
corporal. In one old military dictionary 
in my possession it is stated that the initial 
letter / represents the French article le, the 
original word being anspesade. This is quite 
erroneous, for inant was derived from 
the Italian Jancia-spezzata, broken lance, a 

hrase which was applied to horsemen who, 

y some misfortune, had been disabled, for a 
time at least, from service in cavalry and 
came to do duty in infantry, where they held 
a status which was recognized asa little above 
that of the private soldier, but not — to 
the caporale or corporal. .& 


The lance in lance-corporal comes to us 
from the Italian /ancia spezzata through the 
French. So late as 1650 Cotgrave gives French 
lance pessade, with lance pesado for its Eng- 
lish equivalent. While the English word has 
now lost all trace of the spezzata, the French 
word has undergone a different but stranger 
transformation, the first letter having been 
mistaken for the definite article, and removed 
accordingly, so that the word now appears 
as anspessade. The happiest derivation of 
the lancia spezzata is that of the horseman 
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who, with lance broken and horse disabled in 
hard fight, took his place in the ranks of the 
infantry, and was thereon granted such sub- 
ordinate appointment as our lance-corporals 
now hold. 

Smith in his ‘ Military Dictionary,’ 1779, 
says that lance pesate “in some of the foreign 
troops is a sober that does duty as a cor- 
poral”; but he does not give the English 
expression lance-corporal. -Nor does James 
in his ‘ Military Dictionary,’ 1810, although 
he gives lance spezzate, and speaks of the 
twelve lance spezzates, or reduced ofticers, 
maintained by the Pope. 

If T.’s definition of the practical meaning 
of the word in the British army needed. con- 
firmation, it would be found in the recent 
—— experience of one of them — Mr. 
jorace Wyndham, author of ‘The Queen’s 
Service’: “The term ‘lance’ means acting.” 
This being so, it is equally applicable to the 
similar appointment in the grade of sergeant. 
The word “lancer” is mentioned as some- 
times used for lance-corporal. KILLIGREW. 


Hensane §. iv. 226).—If C. C. B. will 
rub his eyes, and look again in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ he will, I think, find hen-dwale in 
its [alphabetic place on p. 222, col. 3. Some 
space in ‘N. & saved if people 
would look twice before writing to say that 
words are not in the ‘Dictionary,’ or if the 
Editor would himself test such assertions 
before printing them. It was recently wisely 
said by an American scholar and critic, “ He 
is a rash man who ventures to say what is 
not in the ‘Dictionary’; when you cannot 
find something there, it is safer to say you 
have failed to find it.” J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxtord. 


It is certainly surprising that henbane in 
*H.E.D,’ is not chronicled earlier than 1706, 
for it occurs in Turner’s ‘Libellus de Re 
Herbaria Novus,’ 1538, s.v. ‘ Apollinaris,’ and 
in the Herbals. But what is ‘ Alphita,’ quoted 
by C. C. B.—some early MS. ? 8S. L. P. 

Ulverston. 

[Use circa 1265 is quoted in the ‘ Dictionary.’] 


Mummy Wuear ii. 306, 415, 452; 
iii. 135, 158, 212, 278; iv. 173; 8S. i. 224, 
363, 479 ; ii. 55, 187, 296; iii. 246).—May I, 
without expressing any opinion on the point 
in dispute between your correspondents re- 
garding the vitality of “mummy peas,” 


mention a little reminiscence as to mummy 
wheat? In 1881 I stood with the late Mr. 
John Macgregor (“Rob Roy”) in his drawing- 
room, which was really a most interesting 
little private museum, when he particularly 


drew my attention to two long glass tubes 
jlaced one on each side of the fireplace. 
hese tubes contained the haulm and ears of 
a large species of cereal. Mr. Macgregor 
went on to tell me that he had obtained the 
seed of the plants before us from a mumm 
which had been unrolled (at the Britis 
Museum, I think) in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales and himself, that some of 
the seed had been given to the Prince also, 
that he (Mr. Macgregor) had oo his 
share himself in the Temple in London (of 
all places in the world), and that the long 
dried stems and ears in the tubes were the 
result. On my asking him whether there 
was any possibility of a mistake in the 
matter, he most earnestly protested that 
there could be none ; that the mummy had 
never been unrolled before, as was evident 
from the condition of the adhesions ; that 
he had seen the corn extracted from its 
interior with his own eyes; and that no 
hand but his own had touched the seeds 
after they were given to him straight from 
the mummy. I expressed then, as | express 
now, no definite opinion on the matter ; but 
I must say that Mr. Macgregor, though an 
enthusiastic man in all that he undertook, 
was a man of calm judgment and great 
reasoning power, and one who was_ not 
easily deceived. He has now been dead for 
some years, and I know not what has become 
of his curiosities, but it is most probable that 
the glass tubes and their contents and the 
labels on which particulars detailing the 
growth of the plants were inscribed are still 
in existence. The incident was, at any rate, 
interesting, and I give it now for what it is 
worth. R. CLarK. 
Walthamstow. 


Awren Priorres (9 §. iii. 449)—As no 
response has ~ m to this inquiry, and as 
it is not stated that the inquirer has read 
the Act of 2 Henry V. dissolving the priori 
it may be stated that the Act is to be ivund 
in vol. iv. of the ‘ Parliamentary Rolls,’ p. 22. 
There is nothing in the Act to indicate that 
property transferred before this dissolution 
was also seized to the Crown. 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Forp Famity oF BaGToR AND OF EMBER 
Court (9 §S. iv. 128).— John Foorde, of 
Ashburton, co. Devon (died 7 May, 1538), had 
two sons, George and John. From George 
(buried 31 August, 1570) descended the 
Fords of Nutwell, ending with Sir Charles, 
17..., and the younger branch of Bagtor, 
Ilsington, and Dartington, ending in George 
in 1720. John (buried 21 January, 1586/7) 
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was the ancestor of the younger branch of shall roll like the bull’s in Cox’s Museum ; she shall 


the Fords of Totness and Ashburton (see 


Vivian’s ‘ Visitation of Devon’). 

The Fords of Ember Court, according to 
Burke, were descended from a respectable 
family of that name in Devonshire, but 
whether from the above or Fords of Ford is 
not stated. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


“STEADING ” (9 §. iii. 226 ; iv. 77, 118, 177). 
— The following is from an advertising column 
in the Scotsman of 30 August :— 

“ Kinross-shire.—Farmstolet. Craigowmill, about 

acres, as from Martinmas first, and Ledlanet, 
about 500, from Martinmas, 1900; steading and 
houses will be put in good order for tenant by 
proprietor.” 

“The farm of Redheugh, in the parish of Cockpen 
[Midlothian]......extending to 233 acres or thereby. 
ome There are a substantial dwelling-house and 
suitable steading and cottages.” 

Other ye pe might be quoted, but pro- 
bably these will suffice. Bayne. 


“THE CLOUD-CAPPED TOWERS,” ‘TEMPEST, 
IV. i. (9% §S. iv. 188).—The following is an 
orthographical copy of the lines which ap- 
pear on an open scroll on the Shakespeare 
monument in Westminster Abbey :— 

The Cloud capt Tow’rs, 
The Gorgeous Palaces, 
The Solemn Temples, 
The Great Globe itself, 
Yea all which it Inherit, 
Shall Dissolve ; 
And like the baseless Fabrick of a Vision 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

I possess a good many books in which these 
lines appear as ostensibly copied from the 
monument, but in no single instance are they 
printed correctly. I regret to find the greatest 
divergence in Mr. A. J. C. Hare’s incomparable 
little ‘Guide to Westminster,’ where the lines 
are printed exactly as in the “Globe” edition 
of Shakespeare’s works, and therefore very 
unlike the rendering on the monument. Re- 
ference to the lines as given at 7 8. v. 182 
will also reveal several errors. 

I believe the word “ wreck” is given in the 
glee as on the monument. I presume it was 
substituted for “rack” at the same time that 
the lines were torn from their context and 
“adapted” as a quotation. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


James Cox’s Museum (9 §. ii. 7, 78).— 
Cox’s Museum is referred toin Act IT. se. i. of 


have a skin like a mummy, and the beard of a Jew 

—she shall be all this, sirrah! Yet L’ll make you 
| ogle her all day, and sit up all night to write sonnets 
| on her beauty.” 
| Independently of the references to the 
|various articles which have appeared in 
‘N. & Q. and other publications Speculation 
of the contents of this wonderful collection of 
mechanical curiosities, [ would now add the 
Antiquary for September, wherein much ad- 
ditional matter will be found. 

EverarpD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


ArRMoRIAL: Harpron (9 iii. 308; iv. 
| 89).—The reference given in Pa yworth to 
| the Harbron family’s arms is “V. Glover's 
Ordinary. Cotton MSS., Tiberius, D. 10; Harl. 
MSS., 1392 and 1459.” I should be glad if 
any reader more versed in these matters 
could explain the application of the references 
to the family of Harbron. 

Gro. D. Harsron. 

Gledholt, Hull. 


LINKS WITH THE Past (7 §. ii. 486, 515; 
iii. 138, 178, 275, 358, 464).—-1 am acquainted 
with a clergyman, under thirty years of age, 
whose father was born in 1795. See also 
‘Links with the ’45,’ 7" §. iii. 489, 510. 
CELER ET AUDAX. 

“Fey” (9 iii. 224, 394 ; iv. 194).--Fey, or, 
as it is more commonly spelt, fecgh, is fre- 
quently used in North Lincolnshire. It means 
to clean out a drain, gutter, cesspool, or an 
like thing. In the Kirton-in-Lindsey dos | 
accounts for 1582 the following entry occurs: 
“To John Lavghton, in harvest, for feighinge 
the milne beck.” A man of the same town 
made the following incontrovertible state- 
ment in my hearing a few weeks ago: “A lot 
o oor parish dreiéins wants feighin’ oot real 
bad.” Epwarp PEacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Perhaps the origin of fey may interest your 
querist. There is little doubt that it is one 
of the many remains of the Danish settle- 
ment of East Anglia. The modern Danish 
verb signifying “to sweep or cleanse ” is feje ; 
a dustbin is fejebing, and as the j is pro- 
nounced like y, the sound of the Danish word 
is almost exactly the same as in the Norfolk 
dialect. THOMAS STEVENS. 


Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals,’ first mage in 1775, 
Sir Anthony Absolute thus addresses his | 
son | 

“Zounds ! sirrah! the lady shall be as ugly as I 
choose : she shall have a hump on each shoulder ; 
she shall be as crooked as the crescent ; her one eye 


BricK DATED 1383: ARABIC NUMERALS 
(9% S. iv. 46, 93, 156, 184, 214).— Canon 
TAYLOR at the last reference seems to give 
me credit—or discredit—-for an original 
assertion as to the early use of the Arabic 


|numerals in Spain ; but, as I explained at 
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(9 8S. IV. Szpr. 30, °99. 


the time, my information on this point was 
derived from ‘Chambers’s Cyclopeedia,’ to 
which I had turned, being unable just then 
to refer to more recent authorities. 

Erne, Leca-WEEKEs. 


Miss Leca-Weekes may like to be referred 
to a very interesting paper entitled ‘Some 
Reminiscences of the Wykes of South Tawton 
and a Few Remarks upon their Residences,’ 
read by the Rev. W. H. Thornton, M.A., the 
courteous rector of North Bovey, at the 
Kingsbridge Congress of the Devon Associa- 
tion in July, 1897. Itis printed on pp. 175- 
181 of the Loonie -aieth volume of their 
Transactions. Mr. Thornton has some photo- 
graphs of West Wyke which he exhibited in 
illustration of his paper, and which, as I was 
— attending at Kingsbridge, he most 

indly forwarded for my inspection. 
Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


CROMWELL AND Music 8. iii. 
341, 417, 491; iv. 151, 189).—As I wish to keep 
to the original point, I postpone answerin 
Mr. Cummincs until W. C. has answere 
me. I will recapitulate the matter. W. C. B. 
spoke of a mass of evidence incriminatin 
Cromwell in the destruction of church anc 
cathedral organs. I asked W. C. B. where 
that evidence is to be found, as I have so far 
been unable to find evidence of Cromwell or 
Cromwell’s soldiers damaging any cathedral 
except Peterborough. 

When W. C. B. has answered | will discuss 


Mr. CummMrinGs’s letter in detail. I believe | the edition of ‘Jack Brag’ published by 


| John Dicks, London, the frontispiece repre- 


that I can answer every one of his a ory : 
but at present I wish to mention only that I 
did not use the words “absolute and un- 
qualified falsehood” in connexion with the 
present subject. I was alluding to the legend 
that the Puritans suppressed ordinary secular 
music. 

When I write “Cromwell” I do not in- 
tend anybody and everybody on the Puritan 
side; I refer to the individual Oliver Crom- 
well, the Huntingdonshire squire who became 
Lord Protector of England. When I write 
“Cromwell’s soldiers” I refer to the soldiers 
who were under Cromwell’s command, and 
not to any other soldiers. H. Davey. 


Maize (9 §. iv. 107).— 

“Maize, or Indian corn, is not figured on Egyp- 
tian monuments, nor was any mention made of it 
by Eastern travellers in Africa or Asia prior to the 
sixteenth century.”—* Encye. Brit.,’ vol. xv. p. 309. 
However, besides Dr. Faber and Mr. Gosse, 
whom Mr. Peacock mentions as having mis- 
conceived maize as native to the East, there 
are several men of learning who fell into the 


same error, for a general account and refuta- 
tion of which see A. de Candolle, ‘ Origin of 
Cultivated Plants,’ p. 388 segg. It is very 
likely that all these authors onmeced sorghum 
with maize (:d., p. 388). The possibility of 
such a confusion is upheld by the Chinese, 
who call maize guih-ches-ales (jewel - sweet - 
hee - and by the Japanese, who call it 
té-morokoshi (Chinese or foreign - sweet - 
sorghum), because of its resemblance to sweet 
sorghum (Wu Ki-Shun, ‘Chih - woh - ming- 
shih-tu-kau,’ Japanese edition, tom. ii. fol. 21; 
Kikuoka, ‘Honché Sejidan, 1733, tom. ii. 
§ 4). What in this connexion evokes my 
keenest interest is that in the ‘Travels of 
Athanasius Nikitin’ (who died before 1475, 
when America was not yet discovered), trans- 
lated_by the late Count Wielhorsky, p. 17 
(ed. Hakluyt Society, No. 22), it is said that 
the Indians “live on Indian corn, carrots 
with oil, and different herbs.” I hope some 
of your readers to whom the original text of 
this record is accessible will kindly give me 
information as to the word there standing 
for the name “ Indian corn.” 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
7, Effie Road, Walham Green, S.W 


= Boy Groom (9" S. i. 326, 493 ; 
ii. 78).—The original “tiger” must be looked 
for some quarter of a century earlier than 
1855, since in ‘ Jack Brag’ Theodore Hook 
(1788-1841) frequently speaks of him; not, 
indeed, as a boy pom, but as one of the 
lesser luminaries of society, or as the satellite, 
familiar, or toady of such a sun or star. In 


sents Jack exposed by the stable boy ; but 
though the stable boy is dressed as a “ tiger,” 


| in top boots, buckskin breeches, belted tunic, 


and top hat, he is nowhere called by that 
name, which, as will be seen by the following 
extracts, is applied to other uses :— 

P. 6. “‘ With the tigers in whose set he [Jack] 
mingled.” 

P. 8. “ Neither......could entertain a serious 
— of a fellow a of whom nobody knows 
anything except as Lord Tom Towzle’s tiger, espe- 
cially in a house into which Lord Tom himself finds 
it yy difficult to get the entrée.” 

P. 18. “ Lord Tom......a tall, tiger-looking, smoke- 
dried dandy.” 

P. 19. “Lord Tom, piqued by the coldness 
with which the widow had always received him, 
felt by no means ill-disposed to encourage his tiger 
= ony scheme likely to make a commotion in the 
amily. 

Ibid. “‘ Replied the tiger [Jack, to Lord Tom].” 
_P. 27. “It was all vastly fine for his coak'e) 
tiger friends to laugh it off—but what would form 
the subject of their conversation that very day at 
Crockford’s, where the conclave would be secured 
from his intrusion?” 
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P. 30. ‘Let us both be desperately in love with 
Lord Tom’s tiger: you will see how iously jealous 
Rushton will be in a day, and Sir Charles.’ 

P. 44. “He shall live to amuse us upon some 
future occasion: without a few tigers and lions, 
society would be ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.’” 

P. 51. “ After the discussion of breakfast, my 
lord and his little-expected tiger began their 
perambulations.” 


how Gregory the Great read or understood 
the passage, and also to consult on it the 
learned Franciscan commentator Pineda. 
S. 
Ealing. 


“Soam oF HAY” §. iv. 208).--Soam is 
the Northern E. equivalent of the Southern 


. 54. “*Rather put your foot into it last night, 
Jack,’ said Lord Tom to the tiger when they met 
at breakfast.” 

P. 57. “One of the most striking proofs of his 
{Lord Tom’s] desire to stand well with this branch 
of his family was the fact that he had never thought | 
proper to introduce his tiger Brag to any member 
of it. 

P. 58. “Then it was that Lord Tom first became | 
‘wide awake’ to the character of the tiger he had 
so long patronized.” 

P. 76. ‘My dear good father, who is certainly 
the best disposed general in his Majesty’s service, 
contrives to pick up the oddest tigers imaginable.” 

P. 86. “‘ As the reader has been already informed, 
Jim was not a bad-looking cockney,—he had plenty 
of hair on his head, encouraged in its growth, no 
doubt, by his professional pursuits: and a profusion 
of fawn-coloured whiskers, skirting his cheeks and 
fringing his chin; in which adornment, as nature 
has not limited the advantages of curiosity to the 
aristocracy, the tallow - chandler’s mp td was 
quite upon a par with the best tigers of the day, 
who, as Salmon himself would have said, ‘move in 
the upper circles at the West end.’” 

This last paragraph seems to point to the 
fashionable hirsuteness of the day — the 
“mane” of hair and “collar” of whiskers— 
as suggesting the names “lion” and “tiger.” 
Indeed, I have seen contemporary French 
caricatures of such creatures so named. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


E. seam, a horse-load ; the derivation is given 
in the appendix to my ‘Concise Etymological 
Dictionary.’ Seam is from A.-S. séam, not a 
Teutonic word, but representing Late L. 
sagma, a horse-load, a pack, from Gk. odypa. 
It is an interesting example, as showing that 
even rustics sometimes unconsciously used 


| words of Greek origin for things unconnected 


with theology or science. 
Wa rer W. Skeart. 


I do not know where Mr. Jacobs found 
the word soam ; perhaps it is a misprint for 
seam. The original Latin reads summa, which 
is the ordinary word for a horse-load. It is 
further explained in the deed that two 
sumne one magna scutella, Lincoln 
measure. The official reference to the docu- 
ment is no longer Mise. Q. R. 556. 1, as given 
in Mr. Jacobs’s book, but Q. R. Accounts, &e. 
249. 1. A. E. 8S. 

[Many replies are acknowledged. 


Bisnorps’ Licences FoR  PRostTITUTION 
(9 S. iv. 200).—When Goldsmith reprinted 
from the British Magazine his ‘ Reverie’ at the 
“Boar’s Head,” Eastcheap, in the first edition 
of his ‘ Essays,’ he cut it down considerably. 
The passages cut out included several giving 
a continuation of Mrs. Quickly’s and Doll 


“THE ISLAND OF THE INNOCENT,” Job xxii. 
30 (9 S. iv. 65, 232).—I observe that in the 
‘Old Testament Commentary for English 
Readers,’ edited by Dr. Ellicott, and pub- | 
lished in 1890, there is a note on the passage 
referred to by Mr. Lawrence Forp. Dr. | 
Stanley Leathes, annotating the Book of Job, | 
gives his view of this place as follows: “‘ He | 
shall deliver the island of the innocent’ is 
undoubtedly an error for, He shall deliver 
him that is not innocent.” Dr. Leathes was 
one of the revisers of the English version of 
the Old Testament, and this verse is rendered 
in the Revised Version, “He shall deliver 
even him that is not innocent.” I observe, 
however, that in the Latin version of this 
chapter prefixed to Calvin’s ‘Sermons on the 
Book of Job,’ rendered in Latin, and pub- 
lished some thirty years after Calvin’s death, 
this verse runs thus: “Innocens regionem 
liberabit, ea resio) manuum tuarum 
puritate servabitur.” should like, did 
opportunity serye, to ascertain, if possible, 


Tearsheet’s careers at the old tavern after 
the death of Falstaff, and here will be found 
particulars (or speculations) setting up (in 
effect) the charge against the clergy above 
mentioned. Since Goldsmith’s first publi- 
cation of the essay in the British Magazine 
the passages here referred to have always 
been omitted, I believe, until 1 restored them 
in my edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Works,’ vol. i. 
p. 275 (“ Bohn’s Standard Library ”), 1884. 
J. W. M. Gress. 


DypprIAn’R Cwn (9S. iv. 208).— Dyddian is 
a mere misprint for dyddiau, pl. of dydd, day ; 
and cwn is the pl. of cz,a dog; so that the 
literal sense is dogs’ days, though it translates 
the E. dog-days. The reference is obviously 
to the time of year when the disease is 
yrevalent, and that is all. For further 
information see ‘ Dog-days’ in the ‘ Historical 
English Dictionary. Water W. 


I imagine that the spots with which Mr. 
Jonas and his friends are afflicted must be 
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(9 S. IV. Sepr. 30, ’99. 


the bites of insects known.in this part of the 
world as “harvest bugs.” I never heard of 
them till I came here, about twenty-five years 
ago, when I felt their bites for the first time. 
I was at a loss to understand what was the 
matter, as no other insect bites me. 
F. Coventry. 
Ketton, Stamford. 
(Other replies acknowledged. } 


Russian Worp (9 §. iv. 206).—Such an 
expression cannot be easily identified by the 
connotation given by Mr. F. R. Fowkes, and 
the dictionary would. probably explain it by 
an equivalent more or less approximate. 
Perhaps the word is nenagliadnaya, a sur- 
passing beauty (literally, she who cannot be 
gazed upon sufficiently). A familiar term of 
endearment is dusha, the soul, or its diminu- 
tive dushenka, little Psyche (the title of a 

m by Bogdanovich). Russian is, however, 
ike German, remarkable for agglutinative 
compounds, of which the following are 
instances: bezbozhnichestvovat, to be in a 
condition of being without God ; nelitsemierie, 
ingenuousness (without the quality of fashion- 
ing the countenance); titles like rwisoko- 
prevoskhoditelstvo, high excellency. 

As an inducement to your correspondent, 
may I mention the self-taught grammarian 
and man of science Lomonossov’s opinion of 
his language? Alluding to Charles V., he 
says that if that linguistic monarch had 
known Russian he would have found in it 
“the majesty of the Spanish, the vivacity of the 
French, the strength of the German, the sweetness 
of the Italian, besides energetic conciseness in its 
imagery combined with the richness of the Greek 


and Latin.” 


Ivan Turgeniev, in an eloquent passage, 
speaks of the consolation in distress afforded 
by his beautiful language, “ which cannot be 
spoken by a mean-spirited race.” Apropos, 
Russians in Moscow and St. Petersburg com- 
plained bitterly to me of the application of 
the term “barbarous” to them by Western 
ae True, in Peter the Great's capital 
‘rench and German are at least as frequently 
spoken as Russian, and I was directed to say 
merct at table instead of the resonant and 
picturesque Slavonic spasibo. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 


The single Russian word which, according 
to Mr. Fowkr’s French gentleman’s state- 
ment, means “that one being but to gaze 
into whose eyes suffices to wholly satisfy 
one’s love,” seems to be nearly as wonderful 
as Covielle’s Turkish word, or rather two 
Turkish words, Bel-men, which, to M. Jour- 


dain’s bewilderment, he was told by Covielle 


meant “que vous alliez vite avec lui vous 
préparer pour la cérémonie, afin de voir 
ensuite votre fille, et de conclure le mariage.” 
On M. Jourdain’s expressing his astonishment 
that all this could be expressed in two words, 
Covielle replies, “La langue turque est 
comme cela: elle dit beaucoup en peu de 
paroles.” I think we may say “la langue 
russe aussi”! Compare also, in our own 
literature, Lord Burleigh’s famous shake of 
his head. 

Of course I am not denying the French 
gentleman’s statement concerning the Russian 
edition of Bel-men, as I know nothing about 
the matter ; but I hope there is no harm in 
asking, like Mr. Fowke, for a little more 
information on the subject. At present, like 
another “sinner,” I should have to “gape” 
pretty wide in order to “swallow” aa e 
spoonful as the above. I cannot wonder 
that Mr. Fowxer feels, in Browning’s words 
slightly altered, that 

He must learn Russian one of these days, 
Only for that slow sweet word’s sake. 
Cannot H. E. M. enlighten us? 
JONATHAN Boucnrer. 


“ Housen ” (9 §. iv. 205).—It is misleading 
to call housen an “old Saxon plural”—for that 
is just what it is not. I would recommend 
all who use the word “Saxon” to invest half- 
a-crown in Dr. Sweet's ‘ Anglo-Saxon Primer,’ 
and thus to ascertain the dinautars facts. 

It so happens that the A.-S. Ads, a “house,” 
was a neuter noun, and therefore (since the 
vowel was long) unchanged in the plural. 
The A.-S. for houses was simply Ais. In 
Middle English the old plural hous was 
gradually replaced by houses or housis in the 
North, and in some Southern and Midland 
dialects by housen. Both -es and -en are of 
A.-S. origin. Water W. SKEAT. 


This and similar forms, such as cldésen= 
“closes” (I have even heard posen for 
“posts ”), are still heard daily in the Midland 
Counties. I suppose, however, that the point 
of Mr. Brestar’s note is that the man using 
this plural had lived all his life close to 
London. The persistence of habit in such 
matters is really wonderful. A large firm in 
Liverpool, in whose service I spent a con- 


siderable time, had a Welsh porter in their 
}employ who, when I first knew him, had been 
| wit them for more than thirty years. He 
| was then, and had for a long time been, the 
only Welshman on the premises, and during 
| at least ten hours of all his working days for 
| the whole thirty years and more he must have 
spoken mainly with English people. His 
English, nevertheless, remained as “ Welshy ” 
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as that of the newest arrival from the interior 
of Merioneth. I speak not only of the form 
of his sentences, but of his pronunciation. 
Even the trade terms and other words which 
he had picked up in the course of his work 
suffered in his mouth a Cymric change into 
something rich and strange. C. C. B. 
<pworth. 


Housen is frequently used in West Corn- 
wall as the plural of house. W. Roperts. 


Housen and placen=“ houses” (not neces- 
sarily publics) and “ places,” obtain at Ketton, 
Rutland. The two words have been familiar 
to me for many years. F. Coventry. 

Ketton, Stamford. 


In Charles Kingsley’s ‘Alton Locke,’ 
chap. xii, Farmer, or as he preferred to 
style himself “ yooman,” Porter says to 
Alton, speaking of “ Lunnon” :— 


“‘ Never to goo ayond the housen !—never to goo 
ayond the housen! Kill me in a three months, that 
would !” 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 

Ropley, Hants. 


List or Kniceuts (9 S. iii. 427, 493).—It is 
worth while recording, in connexion with this 
subject, that the late Sir Thomas Phillipps 

rinted at his Middle Hill Press in 1853 a 
Fist of knights made by Charles I. from March 
1625, to 1646 (Ex. Harl. MSS. 939, 6062, anc 
6832), which supplies the link between the 
two lists of Philpot and Townsend. There is 
a copy of this list in the B.M. 

W. Roperts. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Registers of Whickham in the County of Dur- 
ham. — Marriages, 1579-1812. Transcribed, in- 
dexed, and edited by Herbert Maxwell Wood, 
B.A. (Sunderland, Hills & Co.) 

WHICKHAM stands on a hill overhanging the lower 

valley in which the Tyne flows. The fact that Sir 

Ambrose Crowley’s ironworks were established here 

late in the seventeenth century gives to the parish 

a place in the industrial history of the North. The 

population at that time must have been a mixed 

one, for we hear that hundreds of men were brought 
thither from the south of England, and some even 
from Spain and Germany. The marriage registers 
furnish little evidence of this infusion of foreign 
blood. We have looked almost in vain for names 
which may be regarded as German or Spanish. 

Probably nearly all the new-comers were working 

men, who were willing to forget or translate their 

patronyniics, and thus render the identification of 
their nationality impossible. In 1693 a “John 

Herman Dalhusius” was married to Jane Grainge. 

The husband may well have been a man of superior 

class, perhaps a clerk, paymaster, or overlooker. 


These registers abound with well-known Border 
names. We find Greys, Fenwicks, Forsters, Swin- 
burns, Grahams, and Ordes in profusion, but there 
is not in the index one solitary Heron. Some few 
of the surnames are not a little curious. In 1706 
we encounter a woman who went by the name of 
Jane Baptize, and in the following year William 
Baptize (no doubt a kinsman) married Barbary 
Crisope. It is a mere guess, but we would suggest 
that this is an attempt at a translation of some 
foreign name. Earsmith occurs on two occasions, 
and Elf once. What can have been the origin of 
this latter name? It can have no connexion with 
the wandering spirits who 


Gamboll’d on heaths, and danced on ev’ry green. 


There is a single instance of the name Gatehouse. 
We never met with it before; but in a country 
where in former days every residence of any pre- 
tension was fortified, we should not have been 
surprised if it had been common. Mayotos, Kaugho, 
and Parliament each occur once only. As Parlia- 
ment is found in 1608, it is probably too early to be 
a nickname. The almost entire absence of those 
Old Testament Christian names in which we were 
formerly told the Puritans delighted is noteworthy, 
as is also the not infrequent occurrence of Florence 
as a female name. Common as it now is, it was 
almost unknown in many parts of England before 
the time of -the Crimean war. A few strange Chris- 
tian names are perhaps worthy of note. Flanders as 
a woman’s name occurs in 1579 and 1601. Eccho 
was borne by a man in 1645, and Jandes by a woman 
in 1682. Geyle and Trothy, both of them women, 
flourished, the former in 1628, the latter in 1749. 
We trust the work will soon be rendered complete 
by the addition of the baptisms and burials. The 
printing is excellent, and the index well arranged 
and very accurate. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII. Arranged and catalogued 
by James Gairdner, LL.D., and R. H. Brodie. 
—Vols. XIV. (two parts), XV., XVI., 1539-1541. 
(Stationery Office.) 

THe volumes of this great series appear far more 

rapidly than those who know the many difficulties 

which beset the calendarers have any right to hope 
for, and this is especially the case as regards those 
relating to the reign of Henry VIIL, for they are 
compiled on a different and more comprehensive plan 
than those of later reigns. Here we have a key 
not only to such documents as have found a resting- 
ylace in the Public Record Office, but also to others 
| ee fo on the period which are preserved in the 

British Museum and elsewhere. When the series 

is complete down to the death of the king we shall, 

for the first time, be able to arrive at a firm con- 

clusion as to what was his real character as a 

sovereign and as a man, and it will be for evermore 

impossible for those who can weigh evidence to 
regard him either as a stern patriot or an heroic 
deliverer of his country from foreign usurpation 
and domestic abuses which had become intolerable. 

Had the struggle for the first divurce stood alone, 

much that the late Mr. Froude has said of him 


might perhaps be received as a not improbable 
explanation of the king’s actions; but his later 
conduct casts a light so lurid on what had 
occurred before that now to accept his plea of a 
troubled conscience is little short of a manifest. 
absurdity. 
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the bites of insects known in this part of the 
world as “harvest bugs.” I never heard of 
them till I came here, about twenty-five years 
ago, when I felt their bites for the first time. 
I was at a loss to understand what was the 
matter, as no other insect bites me. 
F. Coventry. 
Ketton, Stamford. 
(Other replies acknowledged. ] 


Russtan Worp (9 §. iv. 206).—Such an 
expression cannot be easily identified by the 
connotation given by Mr. F. R. Fowks, and 
the dictionary would probably explain it by 
an equivalent more or less approximate. 
Perhaps the word is nenagliadnaya, a sur- 
passing beauty (literally, she who cannot be 
gazed upon sutticiently). A familiar term of 
endearment is dusha, the soul, or its diminu- 
tive dushenka, little Psyche (the title of a 
»0em by Bogdanovich). Russian is, however, 
ike German, remarkable for agglutinative 
compounds, of which the following are 
instances: bezbozhnichestvovat, to be in a 
condition of being without God ; nelitsemierie, 
ingenuousness (without the quality of fashion- 
ing the countenance); titles like vwisoko- 
prevoskhoditelstvo, high excellency. 

As an inducement to your correspondent, 
may I mention the self-taught grammarian 
and man of science Lomonossov’s opinion of 
his language? Alluding to Charles V., he 
says that if that linguistic monarch had 
known Russian he would have found in it 
“the majesty of the Spanish, the vivacity of the 
French, the strength of the German, the sweetness 
of the Italian, besides energetic conciscucss in its 
imagery combined with the richness of the Greek 
and Latin.” 
Ivan Turgeniev, in an eloquent passage, 
speaks of the consolation in distress afforded 
by his beautiful language, “ which cannot be 
spoken by a mean-spirited race.” Apropos, 

ussians in Moscow and St. Petersburg com- 
plained bitterly to me of the application of 
the term “barbarous” to them i Western 

yple. True, in Peter the Great’s capital 
Deoneh and German are at least as frequently 


spoken as Russian, and I was directed to say | 


merci at table instead of the resonant and 
picturesque Slavonic spaszbo. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 


The single Russian word which, according 
to Mr. Fowxke’s French gentleman’s state- 
ment, means “that one being but to gaze 
into whose eyes suffices to wholly satisfy 
one’s love,” seems to be nearly as wonderful 
as Covielle’s Turkish word, or rather two 
Turkish words, Bel-men, which, to M. Jour- 
dain’s bewilderment, he was told by Covielle 


meant “que vous alliez vite avec lui vous 
préparer pour la cérémonie, afin de voir 
ensuite votre fille, et de conclure le mariage.” 
On M. Jourdain’s expressing his astonishment 
that all this could be expressed in two words, 
Covielle replies, “La langue turque est 
comme cela: elle dit beaucoup en peu de 
paroles.” I think we may say “la langue 
russe aussi”! Compare aiso, in our own 
literature, Lord Burleigh’s famous shake of 
his head. 

Of course I am not denying the French 
gentleman’s statement concerning the Russian 
edition of Bel-men, as I know nothing about 
the matter ; but I hope there is no harm in 
asking, like Mr. Fowke, for a little more 
information on the subject. At present, like 
another “sinner,” I should have to “ gape” 
pretty wide in order to “swallow” such a 
spoonful as the above. I cannot wonder 
that Mr. Fowker feels, in Browning’s words 
slightly altered, that 

He must learn Russian one of these days, 
Only for that slow sweet word’s sake. 
Cannot H. E. M. enlighten us? 
JONATHAN Boucaier. 


“ HouseEn ” (9 §. iv. 205).—It is misleading 
to call housen an “old Saxon plural”—for that 
is just what it is not. I would recommend 
all who use the word “Saxon” to invest half- 
a-crown in Dr. Sweet's ‘ Anglo-Saxon Primer,’ 
and thus to ascertain the elementary facts. 

It so happens that the A.-S. his, a “ house,” 
was a neuter noun, and therefore (since the 
vowel was long) unchanged in the plural. 
The A.-S. for houses was simply Aus. In 
Middle English the old plural hous was 
gradually replaced by houses or housis in the 
North, and in some Southern and Midland 
dialects by housen. Both -es and -en are of 
A.-S. origin. Water W. SKEAT. 


This and similar forms, such as cldsen= 
“closes” (I have even heard posen for 
“posts ”), are still heard daily in the Midland 


Counties. I suppose, however, that the point 


| of Mr. Brestar’s note is that the man using 


this plural had lived all his life close to 
London. The persistence of habit in such 
matters is really wonderful. A large firm in 
Liverpool, in whose service I spent a con- 
siderable time, had a Welsh porter in their 
employ who, when I first knew him, had been 
with ¢ em for more than thirty years. He 
was then, and had for a long time been, the 
only Welshman on the premises, and during 
at least ten hours of all his working days for 


the whole thirty years and more he must have 
spoken mainly with English people. 
| English, nevertheless, remained as ° 


His 
Welshy ” 
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as that of the newest arrival from the interior 
of Merioneth. I speak not only of the form 
of his sentences, but of his pronunciation. 
Even the trade terms and other words which 
he had picked up in the course of his work 
suffered in his mouth a Cymric change into 
something rich and strange. C. C. B. 
Epworth. 


Housen is frequently used in West Corn- 
wall as the plural of house. W. Roperts. 


Housen and placen=“ houses” (not _neces- 
sarily publics) and “ places,” obtain at Ketton, 
Rutland. The two words have been familiar 
to me for many years. F. Coventry. 

Ketton, Stamford. 


In Charles Kingsley’s ‘Alton Locke, 
chap. xii. Farmer, or as he preferred to 
style himself “ yooman,” Porter says to 
Alton, speaking of “ Lunnon ” :— 


** Never to goo ayond the housen !—never to goo 
ayond the housen! Kill me in a three months, that 
would !” 

JONATHAN BoucuIER. 

Ropley, Hants. 


List oF Knicuts (9 §. iii. 427, 493).—It is 
worth while recording, in connexion with this 
subject, that the late Sir Thomas Phillipps 

rinted at his Middle Hill Press in 1853 a 
fist of knights made by Charles I. from March, 
1625, to 1646 (Ex. Harl. MSS. 939, 6062, and 
6832), which supplies the link between the 
two lists of Philpot and Townsend. There is 
a copy of this list in the B.M. 

W. Roserts. 
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The Registers of Whickham in the County of Dur- 
ham. — Marriages, 1579-1812. Transcribed, in- 
dexed, and edited by Herbert Maxwell Wood, 
B.A. (Sunderland, Hills & Co.) 

WuickHamM stands on a hill overhanging the lower 

valley in which the Tyne flows. The fact that Sir 

Ambrose Crowley’s ironworks were established here 

late in the seventeenth century gives to the parish 

a place in the industrial history of the North. The 

population at that time must have been a mixed 

one, for we hear that hundreds of men were brought 
thither from the south of England, and some even 
from Spain and Germany. The marriage registers 
furnish little evidence of this infusion of foreign 
blood. We have looked almost in vain for names 
which may be regarded as German or Spanish. 

Probably nearly all the new-comers were working 

men, who were willing to forget or translate their 

patronyniics, and thus render the identification of 
their nationality impossible. In 1693 a “John 

Herman Dalhusius” was married to Jane Grainge. 

The husband may well have been a man of superior 

class, perhaps a clerk, paymaster, or overlooker. 


These registers abound with well-known Border 
names. Ye find Greys, Fenwicks, Forsters, Swin- 
burns, Grahams, and Ordes in profusion, but there 
is not in the index one solitary Heron. Some few 
of the surnames are not a little curious. In 1706 
we encounter a woman who went by the name of 
Jane Baptize, and in the following year William 
Baptize (no doubt a kinsman) married Barbary 
Crisope. It isa mere guess, but we would suggest 
that this is an attempt at a translation of some 
foreign name. Earsmith occurs on two occasions, 
and Elf once. What can have been the origin of 
this latter name? It can have no connexion with 
the wandering spirits who 


Gamboll’d on heaths, and danced on ev’ry green. 


There is a single instance of the name Gatehouse. 
We never met with it before; but in a country 
where in former days every residence of any pre- 
tension was fortified, we should not have been 
surprised if it had been common. Mayotos, Kaugho, 
re Parliament each occur once only. As Parlia- 
ment is found in 1608, it is probably too early to be 
a nickname. The almost entire absence of those 
Old Testament Christian names in which we were 
formerly told the Puritans delighted is noteworthy, 
as is also the not infrequent occurrence of Florence 
as a female name. Common as it now is, it was 
almost unknown in many parts of England before 
the time of the Crimean war. <A few strange Chris- 
tian names are perhaps worthy of note. Flanders as 
a woman’s name occurs in 1579 and 1601. Eccho 
was borne by a man in 1645, and Jandes by a woman 
in 1682. Geyle and Trothy, both of them women, 
flourished, the former in 1628, the latter in 1749. 
We trust the work will soon be rendered complete 
by the addition of the baptisms and burials. The 
printing is excellent, and the index well arranged 
and very accurate. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII. Arranged and catalogued 
by James Gairdner, LL.D., and R. H. Brodie. 
—Vols. XIV. (two parts), XV., XVI., 1539-1541. 
(Stationery Oftice.) 

Tue volumes of this great series appear far more 

rapidly than those who know the many difficulties 

which beset the calendarers have any right to hope 
for, and this is especially the case as regards those 
relating to the reign of Henry VIIL., for they are 
compiled on a different and more comprehensive plan 
than those of later reigns. Here we have a key 
not only to such documents as have found a resting- 
ee in the Public Record Office, but also to others 
yearing on the period which are preserved in the 

British Museum and elsewhere. When the series 

is complete down to the death of the king we shall, 

for the first time, be able to arrive at a firm con- 

ciusion as to what was his real character as a 

sovereign and as a man, and it will be for evermore 

impossible for those who can weigh evidence to 
regard him either as a stern patriot or an heroic 
deliverer of his country from foreign usurpation 
and domestic abuses which had become intolerable. 

Had the struggle for the first divorce stood alone, 

much that the late Mr. Froude has said of him 

might perhaps be received as a not improbable 
explanation of the king’s actions; but his later 
conduct casts a light so lurid on what had 

occurred before that nov to accejit his plea of a 

troubled conscience is iittle short of a manifest 

absurdity. 
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The volumes before us include the papers of three 
of the most noteworthy years of the reign. The 
execution of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
the king’s chief agent in the suppression of the 
monasteries, and the consequent religious reaction, 
fall within their limits. As the greater,part of 
these documents have never beleve boon accessible 
except in manuscript, we need not dwell on their 
importance to the historian; but it may not be out 
of place to direct attention to their value to the 
genealogist and the student of the very important 
questions connected with land tenure. The great 
amount of monastic property which was forfeited 


and rapidly changed hands has been yo | | other. 


dwelt upon, but it is only recently that muc 
consideration has been given to the vast estates of 
the nobles which from time to time passed to the 
Crown by the attainder of their possessors. Such 
violent and rapid changes were perhaps more in- 
fluential in breaking up the medieval organization 
of society than even the Wars of the Roses. No 
one knows the exact time when all bondmen had 
become free, as we now understand the word “free- 
dom,” but it is highly improbable that serfdom 
existed to any serious extent, except on the rolls of 
manor courts and in the pages of law-books, after 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Murder, 
when done for political ends, was not in those days 
regarded with the horror that it is now; but we 
were not prepared for Mr. Gairdner’s statement 
that it was well known that Henry was plotting 
the assassination of his cousin Reginald Pole. The 
cardinal was a brave man, and “ treated his own 


yersonal safety as a matter of minor importance.” | 


me of those engaged in this foul business{was Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the poet. Of this dark stain on 
his character Mr. Gairdner says “‘the evidence 
hardly allows of a doubt.” There are numerous 
yapers relating to the king’s marriage and divorce 
rom Anne of Cleves, but they do not add much 
to the information we already possess, except by 
showing in colours perhaps a shade darker than 
before the shameless subserviency of the autho- 
rities, ecclesiastical and civil alike, to the will of 
the autocrat who held their lives in his hand. 
There are many papers relating to the charges 
against Queen Katherine Howard. Mr. Gairdner 
accepts these allegations as true, and there is cer- 
tainly no one whose opinion on the events of that 
terrible time ought to have greater weight. We 
confess, however, that having read all the docu- 
ments he gives relating to the unhappy woman, we 
have grave doubts as to the truth of the evidence. 
It seems to us to prove far too much, and to be too 
circumstantial. erjury is by no means an un- 
natural solution. If this were so, the plot may 
have been organized to gratify the king, or it may 
have been a niove on the part of their enemies to 
crush the influence of the house of Howard. 


An illustrated shilling series of ‘ Forgotten 
Children’s Books” is to be issued at once by the 
Leadenhall Press. The old type and quaint wood- 
cuts, the greyish paper with its innumerable specks 
of embedded dirt, and the gaudily coloured Dutch 
papers used in the binding, are to follow faithfully 
the originals of a century ago. The publishers’ own 
title-page and remarks are to be relegated to the 
end of the volumes. The three promised are Mrs. 
Turner’s amusing cautionary stories entitled ‘ The 
Daisy’ (1807); the second series of cautionary stories, 
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entitled ‘ The Cowslip’ (1811); and ‘A New Ri 
Book by John the Giant Killer, Esquire’ issar 
Others are to follow. 


_ THE Leadenhall Press will almost immediately 
issue Mr. Andrew Tuer’s new volume of ‘ Stories 
| from Old-fashioned Children’s Books.’ The wood- 
cuts in the originals, of which there are several 
hundred, are closely followed, and no photographic 
| half-tone blocks are used. Instead of being in the 
fragmentary manner of Mr. Tuer’s preceding volume 
| * Forgotten Children’s Books,’ which had a large 
| sale, the stories will complete in themselves. 
| The two volumes are quite independent of each 


| Amone Mr. David Nutt’s forthcoming publica- 

| tions are, we are glad to see, ‘The Courtyer’ of 
Count Baldessar Castilio, done into English b 
Thomas Hoby, 1561, and Urquhart and Motteux’s 

BR Rabelais,’ both to be included in “The ‘Tudor 
ibrary. 


Tue thirteenth volume of ‘ Book-Prices Current’ 
will be published almost immediately. The editor 
| furnishes an introduction, in which S records the 
characteristics of the sales of 1899, and furnishes a 
forecast of the tastes of collectors and of the prices 
of the future. 


_ Amone the announcements of Messrs. Bell & Sons 
is ‘French Painters of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
by Lady Dilke, a work with twelve photogravure 
plates and sixty-four illustrations in half-tone. 


Rotices to Correspondents 


We must call special attention to the following 
| moteces 
On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 


R. A. P.—Brou is in the Department of Ain, 
South-East France. The p tan of Notre Dame 
there was raised by Margaret of Austria (1480-1530) 
in memory of her second husband, Philibert II. of 
Savoy, whom she married in 1501. 

CorRIGENDUM. — P. 231, col. 2, L 12, for “ex- 
tremely” read extensively. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertis+- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


—- 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not onl the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Pi 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Times. sad ne 
“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 
“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 
“ All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rb i jpeech, worth 
of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. 
“ Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not k 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of Drake's Drum.’" 
“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.” Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and‘ torn hands into has tmagieary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom." —Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of ~ Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
b of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. , 

“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
chapter is is finished, and that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 

hero's life before he told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and 
of French life."—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of 8, a8 well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily . 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and bumour upon such be a as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feeli and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful ; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His bh is sp (or seems to be 80, because be has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflertion.” 


‘ Pati Mall Gazette, 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CARBW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (: bs 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain lettese 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

“ Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Globe. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 8. IV. Sepr. 30,°99. 
A SELECTION FROM | 


SMITH, ELDER & COS LIBRARY BOOKS. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note- 
Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3i. 188. 

*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition 


contains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings which had not been previously collected, with many additional 
Illustrations. It has been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxe, 

it is the largest and handsomest edition that bas been published. 
The LIBRA RY EDITION, 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 
e, or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 
ker. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s, each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 26 vols. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 
4l, 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of 
the former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each; 


or ls, in paper cover. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS, 153 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 


cloth case, 21s. gold- -lettered cloth case, 21s, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. —e 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait- -Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per 
*," Also the UN NiPoRM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 

bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNIN G'S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown Svo. bound 


in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UN IPORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 


Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
Library Edition. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown orm. 5s. each. 
*," Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. smali post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 
the POCKET EDITION, in7 vols. small feap. 8vo. each with a Frontispiece, bound in cloth, wun’ gilt top, ls. 6d. per 
Volume ; or the Set, in gold- -lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols. each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth 
*," Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 
the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume ; or the Set, in gold- 


lettered cloth case, l4s. 
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